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Potes. 
EARLY SURNAMES, 


NO. LI. | 

Ihave much pleasure in contributing a second 
fist of uncommon surnames to the pages of 
PN. & Q.” - 

It is with feelings of regret that I record the 
existence of a Mr. Warin Drunckeman, who was 
of the liberty of St. Aldred, London, 19 Henry 
Ill. (Miscellaneous Assize Rolls, No. 61.) 

A certain north country dean, whose zeal ex- 


ceeds his common sense, would do well to read | 
| IIT. 


as a lesson in connection with the surname of 
Drunckeman. He might compare the sobriety 


of England in the thirteenth with the sobriety of | 


England in the nineteenth century, declaring at 


the same time that there could be no doubt we | 


exceed more in liquors spiritual than our ances- 
tors did in 1200. He should instance this very 
surname of Drunkman to support his theory. 
Why? Then listen :—Is it not clear that Warin 
or Warin’s forefathers must have been singular in 
their depravity ? Now-a-days “ Drunkman ” 
would point out thousands and tens of thousands. 
You might as well call a man Drunkman for dis- 
hnction as you might call a man Smith where the 
Smiths abound, or John Jones in Wales. 
in by-gone eras it was different. Zhen the vice 
of intemperance was rare—confined to a few—and 
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such a surname as Drunckeman would point out 
an individual definitely ; now the title would in- 
clude an immense mass of our population, and 
“ be vagueness itself.” 

This sort of reasoning may appear rather illogi- 
cal, but the Cumberland ecclesiastic is not re- 
markable for wondrous argumentative powers, save 
in the minds of fanatics, tract-ridden old ladies 
with cats, and rabid reformed votaries of the bottle 
or beer-pot. 

In my last communication I alluded to Mr 
Bugg; this week I have met with a Mr. Buggy 
or Bugy, whose wife’s name was Dionisia. How 
well that sounds—Dionisia Buggy ! Buggy, 
Esq., or rather William Buggy, Esq., lived in 
Dorsetshire about 1230. (M. A. Roll, No. 35.) 

Poor jilted girl, take comfort! Men were 
always fickle. Wm. Frescheluve comes into court 
to give evidence in favour of our assertion. Yes, 
this Gloucestershire person indubitably was the 
worthy predecessor of the genus “ he-flirt,” a race 
which is unhappily increased by the unmercenari- 
ness of mothers and chaperones in 63. Mind we 
take “ flirt” in its,lowest sense. We don’t refer 
to the ball-room butterfly and his “ chaff,” but to 
the regular professional male heart-breaker. Oh, 
changeable Wm. Frescheluve! Oh, weather-vane 
modern Freshloves! Do you wish for a reference 
to W. F.? M.A. Roll, 18, 19 Hen. UL 

Temprenoyse. Robert Temprenoyse of Suffolk, M. A. 
Roll, 25 Hen. II. 

William Crist, Bideford, 27 Hen. IIL, ditto. 

Reginald le Birdeman, Worcester, same year. 

Geoffry Polekyn, Cambridgeshire, as before. 

Roger Behindethedore of Surrey, M. A. Roll, 27 Hen. 
Ill. [ Mr. Behindethedore, who were you hiding from, or 
whom were you watching as a spy? Well, I suppose you 


| can’t speak for yourself. | 


Tristam le Esquier of co. Hereford, M. A. Roll, 25 
Hen. III. 

Robert Hoppeshort of Chelworth, Wilts, same year and 
roll. 

Richard Drinkpeny, Norfolk, ditto. 

Wm. de Galiolo of Notts. Notts County Bag Pleas, 9 
Edw. I. 

Hugh Svetbichebon, Hunts., M. A. Roll, circa 27 Hen. 


Roger Hundredsreve, Hunts., M. A. Roll, 27 Hen. LI, 

William Makebeverage, M. A. Roll, 27 Hen. IL. 

Stephen Harmgod, Kent, M. A. Roll, 27 Hen. II. 

Litlerest. Robt. Litlerest, Northampton, M. A. Roll, 
27 Hen. Ill. [Fidgetty fellow! fidgetty fellow! why 
couldn’t you keep quiet ? } 

Wm. Spendeluve of Southwark, London, M. A. Roll, 


| 19 Hen. LIL 


Geotiry Aaron of Essex, M. A. Roll, 25 Hen. lll. 

William Svettibedde of Thurstanton, M. A. Roll, same 
year. 

Roger Goldraven, Essex, M. A. Roll, anno 27. 

Robt. Warpelok, Suff., anno 27, 

Wm. Hudspeny of Corf, Dorset, anno 27. 

Richard Schyppewallebothem! of Lancaster, County 
Bags, Lancaster, 9 Edw. 

Ric. Cutteflok of Westmoreland, M. A, Roll, 31 Hen. 

I 


Robert Loveriche of York, anno 31 








Alice Saunzmaunche (or Sleeveless), anno 31. 

Ric le Ragged of Derby, anno 31. 

Alan Makesemblant, Bedf., anno 31. 

Walt ren (or Big-hands), Suff., M. A. Roll, 32 
Hen. III. 

Hen. Shakelaunce (compare Shakespear) of Linc. 33 
Hen. III. 

Wm. Wytepese of Kent, same year. 

Thos. le Heymonger of Heref., same year. 

Joh. Maleshowers of Norf., same year. 

Alice, daughter of Wm. Waggespere, held land in 
Leverton, Lincoln. Same recordsand year. Compare 
Waggespear with Shakespeare. 

Wm. Portebref (or Carry-writ?) of Wilts, anno 34. 

John Sifteferthing of Norfolk, 34 Hen. IIT. 

Wm. Scaythemaker of Norwich, anno 3-4, 

Adam Swyne of Soms., anno 34. 

Walt Bonsquier, North‘, anno 34. 

John Ulf hund, (Wolf-hound ?) of Suffolk, anno 34. 

William Godskalf, same county and year. 

Adam Godegram of Somerset, anno 34. 

Robt. Burkeman of Somerset, anno 34. 

Rad Gudsalm of Bucks, anno 34. 

Robt. Wynneferling of Norf., same year. 

tobt. Scathelok of Notts, anno 34. 

Rog. Lecherwhyt or Letherwhyt of Linc., anno 34. 

Joh. de Apiltreherit of Lanc., Lanc. Coanty Bags Pleas, 
16 Edw. I. 

John le Enfaunt, M. A. Rolls, 6 Hen. IIL, co. Bucks. 


Thomas Altekyrkeyard of Derby, Derby County Bag | 


Pleas, 9 Edw. I. 

John Bonqueor (or Good-heart?) of Carnarvon, 1335, 
Records of Carnarvon. 

Thomas Godchepp of Surrey, M. A. Roll, circa 26, 27 
Hen. III. 

Wm. Buckeskin of Norf., anno 27. 

Charles de la Wardrob of Norfolk, same year. 


¥. ¥. 


SIR WALTER VANE, 


He was fifth son of Sir Henry Vane, Secretary 
of State to Charles I., by Frances, daughter of 
Thomas Darcy, Esq. 

The Parliament on May 7, 1649 (at which pe- 
riod he was a Knight and Lieut.-Coloncl), granted 
him a pass to go into Holland, with leave to tran- 
one six horses custom and import free. On 

uly 2, 1651, when the Parliament received a 
report from St. John and Strickland, the ambas- 
sadors to the States General, there was read in 
the House a letter from Arthur Arscott to Sir 
Walter Vane, touching the letter intercepted 
from him to Sir Gilbert Gerard. It was conbeed 
that the Parliament did declare, that for anythin 
appearing to them, notwithstanding the letter anc 
suspicion concerning Sir Walter Vane, he might 
and was at liberty to resort into England as any 
other person then beyond the seas, and belonging 
to the Commonwealth, might do. 

We find him much in ‘Holland, in 1654, 1655, 


and 1656; but he was occasionally, during that | 


period, at his father’s houses: Fairlawn in Kent, 
and Raby Castle, co. Durham. Many intercepted 
letters, to and from him, are in Thurloe’s State 
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| apers. They show that he was inimical to 
| Cromwell's government, and that his movements 
| were closely watched. 

In 1664, during the first Dutch war, he went as 
Envoy to the Elector of Brandenburgh. The 
illustrious John Locke accompanied him as ge. 
cretary. 

On August 17, 1668, about which time he was 
made Major-General, he was appointed Colonel 
of the 3rd Regiment of Foot (then called the 
Holland regiment). He was also Marshal of the 
| Field in the Spanish service. In the winter of 

1673, the States General obtained permission to 

employ English and Scotch troops ; and he raised 
| for them the regiment now known as the 6th 

Foot, of which he was made Colonel, Dee. 12, 

1673; being at, or about that time, constituted 

Major-General in the Dutch service. 

He displayed distinguished bravery in the bat- 

| tle of Seneffe (Aug. 1, 1674); where he was so 

severely wounded, that he died at Mons two days 

| afterwards, being interred in the great church at 

| the Hague, in the cloister whereof is the follow- 
ing inscription : — 

“ Hic juxta reponuntur exuvie WALTERI VANE, mili- 
tis, filii quinti Henrici Vane militis, Carolo Primo Magna 
Britanniw Regi a sacris conciliis et secretarii Principal, 
Qui a serenissimo Principe Auriaco Campo prefectus, 
media inter agmina, forti manu, sed fortiori animo, in 
Prelio Seneffensi, Hostium impetum et rabiem repellens, 
Caco sed inexpugnabili marte percussus, Montii oppido 
quod est Hannonix, Anno Dom. M.pc.Lxx11IL, Atatis sux 
Ly.1, Nonas Augusti Invictam per vulnera reddidit 
apimam Deo,” 


To him his brother-in-law, Sir Robert Hony- 
wood, dedicated his translation of Nani’s History, 
1673; wherein he acknowledges Sir Walter's love 
and kindness to him and his, exercised with a 
generosity without many examples. 

He is said to have died without issue ; but it is 
probable that he married a daughter of Sir Robert 
Stone, as he addressed that gentleman as his 
father. C. H. & Taompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


A NEGLECTED BIOGRAPHY: LIONEL LUKIN. 


It seems strange that in a country surrounded 

on all sides by the ocean, and induced alike by 
| choice and circumstances to promote an efficient 
| navy, so little attention should have been paid to 
the production of means for saving life from 
“ perils by sea.” Still stranger is it that when at 
length the invaluable principle of the life-boat 
was discovered, the invention should have met 
with scant encouragement, and the inventor been 
allowed to live without notice, and to die without 
honour. To Sir David Brewster is due the merit 
of having carefully investigated the somewhat 
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intricate history which belongs to this important 
discovery, and of having given a late, though 
hearty, recognition to the claims of Mr. Lionel 
Lukin. 

I must refer your readers to Sir David's in- 
teresting contribution to a recent number of 
Good Words * for particulars of the origin and 
development of life-boat construction; but I 
should be glad to preserve in your pages a few 
notes respecting “ the undoubted inventor.” 

Lionel Lukin was born at Dunmow, in Essex, 
May 18, 1742. He was the youngest son of 
William Lukin of Blatches, in Little Dunmow, by 
his wife Anne, daughter of James Stokes, and 
grandson of Robert ‘Lukin, of Wellstye in Barns- 
ton, by Dorothy, daughter of Lionel Lane of Fel- 
stead. The Lukins are an old Essex family, 
whose descent is duly recorded in the Heraldic 
Visitations of the county. Mr. Lionel Lukin was 
seventh in descent from Geoffrey Lukyn, to 
whom Henry VIII. granted the manor of Mash- 
bury, and bore as arms, “ Argent, a lion rampant 
gules, over all a bend paly of six, or and az.” T 

Mr. Lukin’s first cousin was Dr. George Lukin, 
Dean of Wells, &c., whose son, Vice-Admiral 
Lukin, assumed the name of Windham on ac- 
quiring the estate of that family at Felbrigg, in 
Norfolk. 

Mr. Lukin settled in London, and in a short 
time was at the head of an eminent coach-building 
firm in Long Acre. In 1767 he became a member 
of the Coachmakers’ Company, and retired from 
business in 1824. He enjoyed the friendship of 
the Prince-Regent, and of many members of “ the 
aristocracy of mind and fashion,” amongst whom 
he acquired the reputation of being a man of 
polished wit, as well as of great scientific attain- 
ments. The Records of the Patent Office would, 
I think, show that other inventions besides the 
life-boat engaged his attention. Among the rest 
was one by which he sought to render fit for food 
the refuse of animals, man included. Upon this 
invention he bestowed much time and trouble, 
and lost a considerable amount of money. 

On leaving business, he settled at Hythe, in 
Kent, and there died, at an advanced age, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1834. 

Mr. Lukin was twice married, and, by his first 
wife Anne, widow of Henry Gilder of Dunmow, 
and daughter of Walker, left issue two 
children, viz. Lionel, of Cowham House, Batter- 
sea, whq died in 1839, leaving issue, and Anne, 
who married John Helyar Rocke of Closworth, 
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Minor Astes. 


Ericram. — Simultaneously with the election 
of the late Professor Scholefield to the chair of 
Greek in this university, a namesake convicted of 
an offence then capital, with difficulty obtained a 
commutation of his sentence. The Professor was 
supposed to owe his election to the following ca- 
pricious chance. In the absence of one of the 
electors, the Master of Christ’s (John Kaye, also 
Bishop of Lincoln) the locum tenens, not holding 
the Master's proxy, but exercising an independent 
right of choice, asked a friend for whom the Mas- 
ter of Trinity intended to vote. “For Hugh 
James Rose,” was the answer. “Then I shall vote 
for Scholefield,” was the ready, if not reasonable, 
reply of the locum tenens. 

The author of the epigram was the late Sir 
John Mortlock, brother-in-law of the bishop, and 
father-in-law of my lamented friend Dr. Donaldson, 
who communicated it to me, adding that the cele- 
brated Lord Norbury once told the author that 
he had never himself made nor heard a better : — 


“ Two Scholefields in London and Cambridge of late 
Have met, I am told, with a similar fate; 
The one was transported to Botany Bay, 
The other translated to Golgotha; * 
And the Johnians all say, there were lacking, that day, 


The noose of Jack Ketch and the vows of John Kaye.” 
Darsiz Torcuuite. 


Menon: Le Prix ves Ancuais. — The fol- 
lowing is part of a letter from a French lady, 
dated September 3 : — 


“ La ville de Cannes était une ville morte, toutes les 
boutiques fermées, et impossible méme de se procurer un 
morceau de mouton, encore moins de beeuf. Les naturels 
du pays se nourissent de soupe a !’huile et & la tomate, et 
quand ils se permettent Ja luxe d’un morceau de viande, 
cette viande c’est du menon. Or, vous ne savez pas ce 
que c’est que du menon, et je vous en félicite; c'est du 
mouton de chévre. Quand c’est cuit, cela ressemble ex- 
trémement & du cuir bouilli, A tout ce que ma fille de- 
mandait pour tacher de me nourrir, on lui répondrait 
qu’il n’y en aurait qu’apres le 15 Septembre, quand vien- 
nent les Anglais. Ces Anglais sont des gens bien extra- 
ordinaires. I1s répandent leurs belles fortunes partout, et 
les environs de Cannes sont maintenant couverts de Villas 
élégantes entourées de magnifiques jardins, si bien qu’on 
se croirait & Torquay ou & Bournemouth. Pour les gens 
du pays nous passons des Anglaises, d’autant plus 
que ma femme de chambre ne dit pas un mot de Francais, 


| et grace & cette qualité, on nous fait tout payer le quad- 


co. Somerset, who died in 1857, also leaving | 


issue. 
Cuartes J. Rostnson, M.A. 


* Good Words, Part x. p. 688. 
+ Cf. Norfolk, ix. 132; penes Coll. Arm., where the 
pedigree is fully traced. 





ruple de ce que cela devrait étre. Cela s’appelle le prix 
des Anglais.” M 


Parst anp Patcuss.—The following early in- 
stance of the use of paint and patches by the fair 
sex, if not already noticed in “N. & Q,,” may 
interest your readers: they are both taken from 


* Alas! this word will soon be forgotten, as I am sorry 








| to say “ Harry-soph” is already. 
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John Evelyn's Diary —the former under date of 
1654, the latter under date of 1677:— 

“ T now observed how the women began to puint them- 
selves, formerly a most ignominious thing, and used only 
by prostitutes.” 

“ Her face (i. e. the Duchess of Newcastle’s), discovers 
the facility of the sex, in being yet persuaded it deserves 
the esteem years forbid, by the infinite care she takes to 


place the curls and patches.” 
D. M. Srevens. 


Guildford. 


CoRMORANTS CAUGHT WITH THE Hanp. —In 
Goldsmith’s Animated Nature we are informed that 
the Rev. Mr. Bingley, in the year 1798, saw a 
cormorant that had been caught with the hand, 
when perched at the top of a rock near the town 
of Caernarvon. And in the year 1793, a cor- 
morant was seen sitting’on the vane of St. Mar- 
tin’s steeple, Ludgate Hill, and was there shot. 
To these [ would add the following: one morning 


during the past summer I observed from my bed- | 


room window a large bird settled on the lawn, 
but a short distance from the house, which I soon 
discovered to be a cormorant; here it remained 
some time quite at ease, luxuriating in the morn- 
ing’s sun. Seeing it evinced no desire to remove, 
it was caught with the hand without any trouble, 
saving that it gave the person who caught it a 
slight squeeze. Having been kept a prisoner for 
a few hours, I liberated it myself, when, after 
dressing its feathers, and giving sundry wistful 
glances around, it flew away towards the sea with 
great rapidity. I have no doubt that this bird 
ad taken an over-plenteous meal, and had thus 
become stupid and careless. 

Joun Bowen Row tanps. 


SuRNAMEs ENDING IN “cox.”—The late Ross 
Cox, Esq., of Dublin, a gentleman of considerable 
literary ability, and author of a work on British 
Columbia, Hudson's Bay Company, and the Rocky 
Mountains, had a curious collection of surnames 
ending in “cox.” The number amounted to 
certainly over fifty, and was collected by himself 
and friends in all parts of the world. A lady, 
some years ago, offered him a considerable sum 
of money for the original list, but he refused the 
offer. The list, I believe, is in possession of his 
son, agentleman who is well-known to the Dublin 
literati. S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 


Tue Broruers Cunnryenam, Tue Botanists. 
In the article “ Australia,” in the last edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, an incorrect account 
is given relative to the two brothers Allan and 
Richard Cunningham, the botanists. It is stated 
under the section of Sir T. L. Mitchell’s disco- 
veries on the Bogan River, New South Wales 
(1835), that — 

“The botanist Allan Cunningham was lost from the 
main body of the party in his rambling for plants through 
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the interminable wilderness, and from subsequent facts 
which came to light, there is every reason to believe that 
he was murdered by the natives. In memory of his sad 
fate and invaluable services to the colony, the govern. 
ment have erected an obelisk in the Botanic Garden at 
Sydney.” 

Now, in the first place, it was not Allan Cun. 
ningham that accompanied Sir T. L. Mitchell as 
botanist. It was a younger brother, Richard Cun. 
ningham, who met the sad fate just alluded to, 
A monument to his memory was placed by his 
brother Allan in the Scotch church in Sydney. 

The obelisk that is erected in the Botanic Gar. 
den is to the memory of Allan Cunningham, who 
died on June 27, 1839. It was subscribed for 
by his personal friends, the government having 
nothing to do with its erection. (See London Jour. 
nal of Botany, 1842, p. 291). R. Hewarp. 

Kensington. 


Queries. 


Lrevt.-GeneraL Jonn ApLeRcRON.— Where 
can I find particulars of this general officer, and 
of what family he was a member? I cannot meet 
with any mention of him in Burke’s Landed Gen- 
try, part 1. (1855). In Pue’s Occurrences, July 
29, 1766, the following notice of . » <eath ap- 
peared : — 

“Sunday last, at his house at the Black Rock [near 
Dublin}, of an apopletic fit; after eating a hearty dinner, 
Lieutenant-General John Adlercron, Colone! of the 39th 
regiment of foot.” 

ABBBA. 

Arms Wantep.— What were the arms and 
crest of the poet Campbell ? CARILFORD. 

Capetown. 

Austrian Morto: tue Five Vowets.— Who 
was the Emperor of Germany who assumed the 
modest mott® of the five vowels: “a. x. 1. 0. v.?” 

hey represented the sentence: “ Alles Erd- 
reich Ist Oesterreich Unterthan” (Austria Est 
Imperare Orbi Universo). 

Has the motto ever been used upon coins or 

seals ? J. Woopwarp. 


New Shoreham. 


Berry or Bury.—The field at Bignor in which 
the Roman pavements are is called in the leases 
“ the Berry.” 

Are there any other instances of the application 
of this word to fields or places where Roman re- 
mains are or have been extant ? 


Brian, Kine anp Martyr.—Sir Harris Nico- 
las in his useful Chronology of History, pub- 
lished in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, gives us, 
p. 102, sq., “The Roman and Church Calendar,” 
where, at March 12, we read, “ St. Gregory, Pope. 
Brian, K. and M.” I cannot find elsewhere any 
mention of this king and martyr; he is not to be 
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found even in the Irish martyrologies, to which 
his name naturally sends us. Who was he? and 
what was Sir H. Nicolas’s authority for making 
him a saint, commemorated on St. Gregory's day ? 
Is there not some curious blunder ? 

Hisernicvs. 


GrorcE Bricut, Dean or Sr. Asapu, 1689— 
1696.—I wish particularly to know of what family 
the above “was, whom he married, and if he 
had a daughter, wife to the Samuel Wright of 
whom I have already sent a Query ? 

R. W. Drson. 


Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 


Mrs. Coxarn at Asnnurne.— Several of Dr. 
Donne’s letters are addressed to this lady. Who 
was she, and whom did she marry ? Crt. 


CromweLiian Grants.—(Can any correspon- 
dent give me, through the medium of “ N. & Q.,” 
alist of Cromwellians of gentle blood, if any there 
were, who received grants of lands in Queen's 
County, Ireland, and from what English counties 
they came ? ticHarp W. 


Wiru1am Cuntncuam (or Kennryeuam) M.D. 
William Cuningham, author of the scarce and 
learned old treatise The Cosmographical Glasse, 
conteinyng the pleasant Principles of Cosmographie, 
Geographie, Hydrographie or Navigation, (Lond., 





fo. 1559), is, we are persuaded, identical with Wil- | 
liam Kenningham, whose Almanack or Progno- | 


stication for 1558, has been noticed in your pages 
(I* S. xi. 435). 
he had the degree of M.B. from this University in 
1557, under a grace stating that he had studied 
physic for seven years, and had been examined 
and approved by Doctors Walker and Hatcher. 
He is supposed to have been about twenty-six 
years of age at this period, as his portrait prefixed 
to the Cosmographical Glasse represents him in 
his twenty-eighth year. It is probable that he 
received the doctorate at Heidelberg. He re- 
moved in the early part of the reign of Elizabeth 
from Norwich to London, where his residence was 
in Coleman Street. In 1563 he gave lectures at 
Surgeons’ Hall, and he published an Almanack or 
Prognostication for 1566. Any subsequent notice 
of him will be acceptable, and the date of his 
death is particularly desired. 
C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Erxrs. — Will any of your correspondents be 
kind enough to give me the names of any places or 


_ that appear to be derived from this fish ? | 
El 


ly, Ellesmere, Elmore, Aalborg in Jutland, are 
said to obtain their names from the eel. Bede is 
one authority, I believe, for this derivation of 
Ely. It is said that the rents were formerly paid 
in eels. Where can I refer for information on 


this subject ; as also, on the eel-fisheries of Sion 


We find that by the latter name | 


Abbey, and on Eel-pie Island? Perhaps Moule’s 
Heraldry of Fish may give the names of some 
families which owe their origin to eels. 

I should also be obliged for the quotations of 
any epigrams on the proverbial difficulty of hold- 
ing an eel: such as the “ Anguilla est, elabitur ” 
of Plautus, and the Greek expression of T@ @pig 
Where does this occur ? W. 4H. 


Eerantine. — Milton in Allegro, v. 47, says — 
“Through the sweet briar or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine.” 


thy &yxeAvr. 


Nares in his Glossary says eglantine has sometimes 
been erroneously taken for the honeysuckle, and it 
seems that Milton so understood it by his calling it 
twisted. If not, he must have meant the wild rose ; 
but Nares does not say what wild rose. There is 
the Rosa cunina, and the Rosa arvensis, but they 
are not twisted. I cannot find from whence Milton 
obtained the name eglantine, as meaning any other 
flower than the Rosa rubiginosa— sweet briar. I 
find the following lines in one of Drummond's 
Sonnets — 
“Cheeks more fair than fairest eglantine ;” 

and the description here of the colour of the 
flower does not agree with the colour of the sweet 
briar. He might have meant the honeysuckle, as 
one variety has pale flowers. Wither, in his poems, 
has — 

“ Fair woodbines which about the hedges twine, 

Smooth privet, and the sharp-scent_eglantine.” 

Here the woodbine, or honeysuckle, is distin- 
guished from the eglantine or sweet briar. I 
should like to know when eglantine was first used 
as applied to the honeysuckle. S. Besty. 

Sydenham. 


Enrot or Cornwatt.—Mention is made of the 
monument of John Eliot in the church of Cran- 
borne, Dorset (3'¢ S. i. 445). The monument is 
surmounted by the family arms, consisting of a 
shield with twelve quarterings, and label for 
difference. Hutchins does not particularise them. 
The height at which the arms are placed renders 
it difficult to blazon them; but so well as I was 
able to distinguish the bearings, they are as 
follows : — 

Ar. fess gu. between three bars, wavy sa. 
. Ar. chev. gu. between three castles sa. 
Trefoil. 
Sa., spear in pale between two mullets or. 
Ar. chev. gu. between three negroes’ heads. 
6. Ar. boar’s head erased, between three mullets, gu. 
. Az. bend sinister [charge ?}, label of five points. 
. Ar. three boars’ heads couped sa. 
9. Erm. on a canton, a horse’s head couped. 

10. Fusilly [ ?}, a lion rampant, or. 

11. A stag springing forwards. 

12. Ar. on a chief sa., three mullets or. 

I do not vouch for the strict accuracy of all 
these bearings, for the reason I have stated ; but 
I apprehend they may yet afford data suggestive 


(Eliot.) 
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enough for the genealogist to arrive at a probable 
conclusion ; therefore, T beg leave to inquire to 
what families they may be appropriated, and shall 
be greatly obliged for the information I may 
receive. W. W. S. 


Ericram.—Can any of your readers throw 
light on the following? I find it on a fly-leaf of a 
book of MS. sermons, written in the early part of 
the last century. Jan. 30 seems plain to an ordi- 
nary reader, but who is the nepos to be born on 
Jan. 29: — 

“Jan. 29, 30. 

Sacrata est superis biduii (sic) Lux prima nepoté 

Venturi celebrat, proxima plorat avum. 
Gaudet Roma sacris, ast Anglia plorat utrisq; 
Hec impos voti, compos at ipsa sui. 

Feelices (sic) patres! vite necisq; (sic) potentes 

Vos dabitis filia, (sie) vos rapuistis ava.” 
Darstz Torcuaite. 


Fictitious Apre.tations.—In the first volume 
of Mrs. Delany's Life and Correspondence (p. 7.) 
in the note, Lady Llanover informs her readers, 
“the real Christian name of the Duchess of Port- 
land was Margaret ; but it was the fashion of the 
time (1740) for friends to be known amongst each 
other by fictitious appellations.” Will any of 
your readers be so kind as inform me the origin 
of this fashion, which would not prevail in the 
present day ? Fra. Mewnurn. 

Larchfield, Darlington. 


Jack tHe Giant Kitter.—What is the date 
of the first edition of this nursery tale? In a 
part of the Archeological Mine, published in 1858, 
are impressions of the wood-blocks said to be used 
by Pocock (the historian of Gravesend) in an 
edition he printed of children’s books. But this 
must be incorrect, for the blocks are evidently 
a century earlier than Pocock’s day. 


“ JournaL pes Guitiotines.” — During the 
Reign of Terror in France, “a speculator pro- 


jected and published a journal devoted merely to | 
Of this journal | 


a list of the persons executed.” 
it is said: “ten duodecimo numbers of thirty-two 
leaves were published, and the work is known to 
modern collectors as the Journal des Guillotines.” 
Can you or any of your readers inform me of 
any public library where a copy of this publica- 
tion may be seen and consulted ? M.L 


Witt Kerr, tarrp Eart or Lotrnian. — 
He died in 1675. When was he born ? Crt. 


Numismatic Queries. —1. Silver piece about 
the size of the common crown. Obverse. “ aL- 
BERTVS . ET. ELISABET . DEI.GRATIA.” Two rods 
(or sceptres?) in the form of a St. Andrew's 
cross, having in the uppermost angle a crown ; 
and in the right and left a monogram, consisting 
of the initials A. and E., surmounted by a crown. | 


Reverse. “ARCHID . AVST . DVCES . BYRG . Dow, 
torn.” A shield of arms surmounted by a crown, 

2. Silver piece, somewhat smaller than the 
former. Obverse. “MAX .HEN .D.G. ARC. COL. 
PRINC. BL.” Bust to the right, with hair down 
to the shoulders. Reverse. “Er . ET . PRinc, 
LEOD.DVX . BVL, MAR.FR.CO.L.H.” A shield 
of arms, surmounted by a crown, above which is 
the date 1668. 

Can any of your correspondents kindly inform 
me what the abbreviated inscriptions are? Whe- 
ther these are coins or medals? And if the latter, 
on what occasions struck ? R.P 


I have three small copper coins having the 
same date (1718), and the same reverse, viz, 
“ tpALER 8. M.” (Scheide Miinze?), in a round 
shield garnished ; and the following obverses : — 

1. An armed figure—“ mars.” 

2. A figure surrounded by rays of light — 
“ PHa@Bus.” 

3. An armed man with a lion at his side: the 
man holds his sword at the guard. Legend, 
“prink ocu EarRDIG.” (Is this “ Quick and 
noble,” in Germ. Flink und ehrlich?) This has 
been plated. Can any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” 
give me any information about these coins? Are 
they Dutch ? Joun Davinsox. 


Para anp Mamma.— Will any reader of 
“N. & Q.” tell me why I should not spell Papa 
with three p’s? Mamma, I know is derived from 
the Greek word yduua, and has three m’s; and 
papa is derived from wdxxas, and yet has only two. 
ScHoo.poy. 





Josuva Pee..—In 1781 was published in 12mo, 
| at Whitby, Hymns on various Subjcts composed by 
Joshua Peel, and published for the good of man- 
kind in generil, One hymn was composed on 
the death of his only daughter, Mary Peel, and 
was sung before her corpse to the grave. I shall 
be thankful to any of your correspondents who 
can furnish information touching the author of 
these hymns, Ss. ¥. 





| Puanix Faminy.— Wanted, any information 
concerning the family and descendants of James 
P. Phenix, who was librarian of the Liverpool 
Library Lyceum from 1817 to 1844; and died at 
Everton, near Liverpool, in 1846, aged sixty-two 
years. A bighly eulogistic notice of him appeared 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for July, wee’ . 


Tue Prince Imperiar a Son or St. Lovis.— 
I saw it stated recently, that a French genealogist 
had proved the descent of the Prince Imperial 
from St. Louis. Can any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” give me the particulars of the pedi- 
gree? I presume it is traced through the Guz- 
mans. Joun Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 
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Saran Letcu Prxe. — Wanted, biographical | of the Templars on state occasions; or in what 
articulars regarding Mrs. Sarah Leigh Pyke, | 
quthor of The Triumphs of Messiah, a Poem, | 


Exeter, 1812. 


Taunton, 1832. R. Ineuts. 
Raxutrpn pe Mescuines.— Where can I find 
any account of the paternal ancestors of Ranulph, 
commonly called by English antiquaries “ De 
Meschines,” 
dom of Chester in right of his mother, sister to 
Hugh Lupus ? > « 


Mrs. Pyke is also author of Israel, | 
9 vols. 1795, by Serena; and eighty Village Hymns. : 
—— aa . omy Et or Varnor, Breconsuire.— May I ask if any of 


who, in 1119, succeeded to the earl- | 


Sr. Perer’s-in-TuHe-East, Oxrorp.—There is 


in the crypt of the church of St. Peter’s-in-the- 
East, Oxford, a deep recess, walled up at the end, 


leading out of the crypt. Can anybody give any 
grounds for the tradition, or furnish an account 
of any like underground passage elsewhere exist- 


+ 6 
9 
ing: ahs ah. 


Sertuacint.—I should be glad if some of your 
correspondents would kindly inform me whether 
in the case of the Septuagint, the authorised ver- 
sior. of the Greek Church, there has been any edi- 
tion put forth by the church by authority, as in 
the case of the Sixtine and Clementine editions of 
the Vulgate of the Roman Church, or the English 
Bible of 1611 in our own church, If so, is that 
edition solely employed throughout the Greek 
Church? I am unable to find the fact in any 
book. Soctvs. 

Trinity College. 


Exurition or Sign Boarps 1x 1761.— In this 
year, I believe, Bonnell Thornton held an exhibi- 
tion either at his own rooms in Bow Street, where 
he lived, or somewhere else. It is not known 
what he charged for admission, but he printed a 
catalogue, and the object of this query is to ascer- 
tain where a copy may be seen. Cunningham 
mentions the fact in his London, Past and Present, 
and a paragraph in an old newspaper that I have 
seen announces the Sign Board Exhibition as then 
open. Many of the signs, as may be imagined, 
were very comical. The Irish arms, for instance, 
was a pair of clumsy legs. J.C. H. 


Mr. Cuarves Srixx died in Edinburgh, May 
14, 1816; he had been in India, and had written, 
but not published, “ a most ingenious and original 


work on the “ Philosophy of Mind.” Is any thing 


books I could find the detail required ? 
A. pe F. 


Watkins or Rutw-yr-Ycuen, 1x THE Parisu 
your Welsh correspondents can give me any in- 
formation on this family previous to the com- 
mencement of the last century ? What are their 


arms? Any notices of them will oblige 
Pevacivs. 


Queries With Answers. 


Joux Donne, son oF Dr. Donne.—It is sup- 


st, U 5 | posed that at one time he held the rectory of 
which is reported to have formerly been a passage | 


Martinsthorpe, co. Rutland, and diocese of Peter- 
borough. What reason is there for this supposi- 
tion ? Crt. 


Neg the Dean of St. Paul’s intended his son to take 
orders is evident from one of his letters to Mrs. Cockaine. 
He says, “ But, my noble sister, though I am far from 
drawing my son unmaturely into orders, or putting into 
his hands any church with cure; vet there are many 
prebends and other helps in the church, which a man 
without taking orders, may be capable of, and for some 
such I might change a living with cure, and so begin to 
accommodate a son in some preparation.” (Collection of 
Letters made by Sir Tobie Mathews, 1692, p. 353.) That 
John Donne, jun. eventually became a clergyman, and 
had some preferment in the diocese of Peterborough, we 
learn from a letter written to him by Dr. John Towers, 
Bishop of Peterborough, his diocesan, wherein his lord- 
ship thanks him for the first volume of his father’s Ser- 
mons, telling him “ that his parishioners may pardon his 
silence to them for awhile, since by it he hath preached 
to them and to their children’s children, and to all our 
English churches; for ever.” This letter, dated July 20, 
1640, is prefixed to the third volume of his father’s Ser- 
mons. The benefice referred to appears to have been the 
rectory of Ufford, co. Northampton, which he held only 
for two or three years (1639-41); and whether he after- 
wards held the sinecure rectory of Martinsthorpe, in the 
same diocese, has not been satisfactorily determined ; 
though, in dedicating the second volume of Sermons to 
the Earl of Denbigh, he addresses him as “ his patron.” 
That he held some church preferment under the patron- 
age of the Crown, appears also from the same volume, 
Addressing the Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal, 
he writes: “ The reward that many years since was pro- 
posed for the publishing these Sermons, having lately 
been conferred upon me, under the authority of the Great 
Seal, I thought myself in gratitude bound to deliver them 
to the world under your lordships’ probation ; in order to 
show how oareful you are in dispensing that part of the 
Church’s treasure that is committed to your disposing.” 


| However, from the time of the first-named publication in 


more known of this gentleman, or of his writings ? | 


especially of that MS. ? 
Samvet NEIL. 


Waxp or Graxp Master or tae Temprars. 
Can any correspondent give me some information 
respecting the form and ornaments of the wand 
(the symbol of office), borne by the Grand Master 


1640 to that of his death, he dates his letters “ From my 
house in Covent Garden.” His will is printed in our 


| 284 S, iv. 175.) 


Caxton’s First Boox.—Dr. Munk, the talented 
librarian of the Royal College of Physicians, has 
lately been engaged in making a catalogue of their 
library, and has discovered a translation of Le- 
fevre’s History of Troy, written and printed by 
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I understand there are five or 
In 


Caxton in 1471. 
six copies of this valuable work extant. 
whose possession are they ? 

W. I. S. Horton. 


{ Mr. William Blades, in his splendid work, The Life 
and Typography of William Caxton, 2 vols. 4to, 1863, has 
furnished the following interesting particulars of the 
existing copies of The Recuyell of the Histories of Troy, 
ascribed to Raoul de Fevre, translated 1460-71, folio, with- 
out place or date [1472-4?], the first book printed in the 
English language by Caxton: — 

1. British Museum, King’s Library. 
from another copy. 

2. Cambridge Public Library. 


Made perfect 


~ 


Imperfect. 


3. The same. Imperfect. 

4. Trinity College, Cambridge. Imperfect. 

5. Bodleian, Oxford. Imperfect. 

6. Ditto. Imperfect. 

7. Paris, Imperial Library. Very imperfect. 

8. Sion College, London. Imperfect. 

9. Duke of Devonshire. Imperfect, wanting the last 
leaf, which is supplied in facsimile. The late Duke 


bought this interesting volume at the Roxburghe sale 
for 10607. 10s, It had been purchased by the Duke of 
Roxburghe for 502, from Mr. Laing, who had received it 
in exchange from Major Swinton. 

10. Marquis of Bath, said to be perfect, but much 
wormed and repaired. 

11. Earl of Pembroke. Very imperfect. 

12. Earl of Jersey. Perfect, and very clean Autograph 


door; but unhappily it has not been engraved. “ Wewere 
agreeably entertained by the humours of the place, parti- 
cularly an explanation of a Gaffer and Gammer, a little 
obscene, though in presence of two of the fair sex. Here 


| we continued till the clock struck one.” — Hogarth’; 


Works by Nichols, iii. 113. The site on which it stood ig 
now called Dark House Lane. } 


SuHaxspeare’s Daveuter’s Tompstone. — In 
Wheeler's History of Stratford-upon-Avon (p. 77), 
in describing the tombstone of Mrs. Hall, Shak- 
speare’s daughter Susanna, and the epitaph 
(‘ Witty above her sexe,” &c.), it is stated : — 

“ These English verses (preserved by Dugdale) were 


| many years since purposely obliterated, to make room 


for another inscription, carved on the same stone, for 
Richard Watts of Ryhon Clifford—a person of no relation 
to the Shakspeare family.” 

Was this so? And is the inscription one now 
reads on the tombstone, a modern restoration ? 

I. B. H. 

[ The lines preserved by Dugdale, commencing— 

“ Witty above her sexe, but that’s not all, 

Wise to salvation was good Mistress Hall,” &c.— 
were certainly removed to make room for an inscription 
to the memory of Richard Watts, who died in 1707; but 
they were some years ago restored at the expense of the 


| Rev. William Harness. } 


at the beginning of Book I. “Sir Th: Fairfax the elder | 


knight oweth this booke.” 

13. Earl of Ashburnham. Imperfect. 

14. Earl Spencer. Imperfect. 

15. Sir Thomas Phillips, Bart. Imperfect. 

16. Beriah Botfield, Esq. Imperfect. 

During the progress of this work through the press, 
Caxton, as he himself informs us in his Prologue to the 
Third Book, learnt the new art. ] 


Dark Hovss.— In Noah Webster's Dictionary 
is the following: 


“ Darkhouse, n. an old word for a madhouse. — Shak- 
speare,.” 


There is, I believe, in the city of London, a lane 
called Dark House Lane. Does this lane take its 
name from a madhouse formerly there, or what ? 
S. Brisry. 
The word Darkhouse is used by Shakspeare in All's 
Well that Ends Well, Act U1. Sc. 3, where it denotes a 
house which is the seat of gloom and discontent. A kind 
of pandemonium, called the Dark House at Billingsgate, 
is coarsely described in Ned Ward’s London Spy, parts 
1, and r1., edit. 1709. Ward and his companion, it ap- 
pears, spent a night in this cavern of depravity, and in the 
morning he tells us, that “ after satisfying our tun-bellied 
hosts, we left the infernal mansion to the sinful sons of 
darkness, there to practise their iniquities.” Hogarth, 
during his “ Five Days’ Peregrination,” also paid a visit 
to this receptacle for the nymphs of Billingsgate. 
says, “ On Saturday, May 27th, we set out with the morn- 
ing, and took our departure from the 
Tavern in Covent Garden, to the tune ‘Why should we 
quarrel for riches?’ The first land we made was Bil- 
lingsgate, where we dropped anchor at the Dark House.” 
There Hogarth made a caricature of a porter, most face- 
tiously drunk, who called himself “The Duke of Puddle 
Dock.” The drawing was (by his Grace) pasted on the cellar 


He | 


Bedford Arms | 


Sr. Bartuotomew's Cuurca, SMITHFIELD. — 
Can you tell me if the proceedings of the meeting 
held at St. Bartholomew's, Smithfield, on July 
13th, regarding the restoration of the church have 
been published? Ihave seen Mr. Parker's ad- 
dress, but I should be glad to see the Report by 
the architects, and the Rev. Mr. Hugo's et 


[An account of the meeting at St. Bartholomew's 
church on July 13, 1863, was given in the City Press of 
July 18, as well as in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Aug. 
1863, p. 157, and Mr. Parker’s lecture will be found in 
this month’s number of the latter periodical. The report 
of the architects, Messrs. Lewis and Slater, appeared in 
the City Press of May 30, 1863; and Mr. Hugo’s histori- 
cal account of “ Rahere, a pleasant-witted gentleman, 
called the King’s minstrel,” is also printed in a previous 
number of the same paper. ] 


Sr. Pancras, Mippresex.—Is there any list of 
the Incumbents previous to the Great Fire of 
London in 1666 ? Crt. 

[The following names appear in a very imperfect list 
printed in Coull’s History and Traditions of St. Pancras, 
8vo, 1861, p. 10:— 

1183. 

1190. 
1580. 


Fulcherias. 
Alexander. 

Gray. 

Henry Bradley, sen. 


1627. John Elborow. 

1647. William Birkete. 

1657. Randolf Yearwood. 

1660. Timothy Boughey. Oct. 22. 
1664. Thomas Daniel. June 17.” 


Six Witt1am Myers.—Can any of your readers 
give particulars of the family of Sir William 
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Myers, who fell at Albuera, and his monument | 


in St. Paul’s ? M, 

[Sir William James Myers, Bart., lieut.-col. of the 
seventh regiment of foot, born Nov. 27, 1783 was the only 
son of Sir William, first baronet, Commander-in-chief of 
his Majesty's forces in the Leeward Islands. His grand- 
father, Christopher Myers of Monkstown, co. Dublin, was 
anative of Lancashire, and resided at Whitehaven, but 
subsequently settled in Ireland for the purpose of building 
water-works. A brief notice of the family may be found 
in the Gentleman’s Mag. \xxv. 881, 969; and 1xxxi. pt. ii. 
p. 88.) 

Atrrep Bunx.— Bunn died in 1860. Did any 
sketch of his life appear about the time in our 
journals or elsewhere ? Oo. 

[Mr. Alfred Bunn died suddenly of apoplexy at Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer on December 20, 1860. A biographical 
sketch pe oy in the Daily Telegraph at the time, 
and was copied into a dramatic periodical entitled The 
Players of Dec. 29,1860. Consult also his works, The Stage ; 
teh bafive and behind the Curtain, 3 vols. 12mo, 1840 ; and 
Old England and New England, 2 vols. 12mo, 1853. ] 





Replies. 
SEDECHIAS. 
(3 S. iv. 9.) 

If Sedechias swallowed a man whole and 
vomited him, under Louis le Débonnaire, he must 
have been a fine old fellow, seeing that, at least 
sixty-three years before, under Pepin, he had 
filled the air with the elementary spirits of the 
Cabbala, to prove to unbelievers that such things 
existed. He was a Cabbalist; and after he had 
convinced the people, they took it into their heads 
that the sylphs, &c. would destroy the harvest by 
storms; so that both Charlemagne and Louis 
issued edicts against the spirits. This is all I can 
find; and it is from the Dictionnaire des Sciences Oc- 
cultes in Migne’s collection (Zedechias, Cabbala). 
The only authorities given are the Abbé de Vil- 
lars, Le Comte de Gabalis; ou Entretiens sur les 
Sciences secrétes, best edition, 1742, 12mo; and 
the supplements, more than one: also the Mar- 
quis d’Argens, Lettres Cabbalistiques, Hague, 1741, 
6 vols, 12mo, the fuller work. 

The elementary spirits of the Cabbala, the 
sylphs, gnomes, salamanders, ondins and ondines, 
contain, as all know, the machinery of the Rape of 
the Lock : but many have never heard of their origin. 
We know Undine as a spirit of our own day ; and 
we shall soon have young ladies named after her, 
if warning be not given that the name is not a 
proper name, but that of a class of semi-demons, 
of no very high reputation. If Walter Scott had 
given a little information about the recognised 
character of the White Lady in the Monastery, 
that creation would not have been so distasteful 
as he afterwards confesses it to have been ; regular 
old forms of the demoniacal are always tolerated. 


The account here given of Zedechias by no | 





means accords with that of the Dicta Moralia of 
1350. But this work may be strongly suspected 
of being an inferior production, copied after a 
higher book of the day. Shortly before it ap- 
peared, Walter Burley (ob. 1337) had issued his 


| Vita omnium Philosophorum et Poetarum cum 


auctoritatibus et sententiis aureis eorundem. 'This 
is the first medizval attempt at a history of phi- 
losophy, and is so called by Brucker. It was 
long the only work of its kind, and was printed 
at least thirteen times before 1500, often without 
Burley’s name. There is not a word about Zede- 
chias: Burley sets the example of beginning phi- 
losophy with Thales. It would be worth while to 
compare the dicta with the auree sententie@: per- 
haps the first would be found to be largely copied 
from the second. 

The dicta say that Zedechias was “ Primus per 
quem nutu dei lex precepta fuit et sapientia intel- 
lecta.” It is clear that the sylph-shower and 
man-swallower has been confounded with Noah, 
or Moses, or some other primeval legislator, if 
not with Adam himself; that is, if the language 
of the dicta really have any connection with 
Pepin’s magician. This is not impossible: the 
stories of antiquity are so strangely concocted, 
that even Zachariah, or Zedekiah with the iron 
horns, or Sadoch, as Zadok was called, may all 
go for something in the matter. But the only 
lawgiver who claimed nutu dei, and whose name 
bears any affinity of letters to Zedechias, is 
Zerdusht or Zoroaster. My suspicion tends this 
way: perhaps when the name of Zerdusht had 
been a little altered, those who used it might 
have fallen in with the legend of the man-swal- 
lower. The age associated prodigy with every 
species of intellectual power: and their philosophy 
in this matter was that of the groom: “ If so be 
as the gentleman is a wit, he can ride three horses 
at once.” 

There was much tendency, but not created by 
Burley, to make philosophy very old. Brucker 
begins his history with the Adamite philosophy, 
on which we should say he was forced by the 
necessity of discussing previous writers, if we did 
not see that he was quite willing. In the ve 
year (1742) in which his first volume appeared, 
was also published the Historia Matheseos of 
Heilbronner, who begins mathematics expressly 
from Adam, whose school subdivided into those 
of Cain and Abel. A. De Morean. 


EXPEDITION TO CARTHAGENA. 
(3" S. iv. 165.) 

Circumstances having led me to take an interest 
in this subject, I am glad to afford J. M. any in- 
formation in my power. In the outset, the ex- 
pedition experienced an irreparable misfortune. 
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The General commanding, Charles, 8th Lord Cath- 
cart—a war-taught soldier of courage and con- 
duct—died ; and was succeeded by an officer who 
had neither knowledge, weight, nor confidence in 
himself, Bad leading, bad organisation, and bad 
understanding between the military and naval 
forces, naturally ended in damage and disgrace. 
A cessation of that particular foreign war was 
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followed by a paper conflict, and recriminations | 
] 3 | practice was continued by landed proprietors, and 
to realise the state of public feeling that then 


at home. Chelsea inquiries in our day enable us 
existed. Smollett, I presume, wrote his graphic 
“ Account of the Expedition” soon after his return 
from that service, in 1741-2. The sketch in 
Roderick Random was written in 1748. Smollett, 
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HEATH BEER. 
(3" S. iv. 229.) 

The tradition alluded to by J. L. was at one 
time almost universal in Ireland. The following 
perhaps may in some measure be apposite, if not 
a satisfactory explanation. Up to about a cen- 


tury ago, wealthy farmers brewed beer for the 
use of their own household and workmen. The 


other wealthy persons, down to a much more re- 
cent period; but since the commencement of the 


| present century, it has disappeared altogether; 


I believe, continued the subject in a Compendium | 


of Voyages, published in 1751. J. M. asks, where 
Smollett’s pamphlet can be found? I know of 
no other than the “ Account,” &c., already men- 
tioned ; it is in my handy copy of Smollett’s Works 
(Bohn’s edit. 1856). In April 1743, there was 
published An Account of the Expedition to Car- 
thagena, with explanatory notes, price ls. The 
Gent.’s Mag., 1743 (vol. xiii. p. 208), contains 
extracts which clearly show that the writer was 
not Smollett. This is abundantly shown by style, 
tone, and narration. ‘To this Account, §c. (about 
November of the same year), a counterblast ap- 
peared, viz. A Journal of the Expedition to Car- 
thagena, in Answer to the Account of that Expedi- 
tion, &c. I think J. M.'s pamphlet under this 
title, but said to have been published in 1744, 
must be a reprint or second edition. J. M. can 
easily satisfy himself in regard to my supposition 
by comparing his pamphlet with certain extracts 
from the pamphlet of 1743; which extracts he 
will find at pp. 39 and 207 of the Gent.’s Mag. 
for 1744, vol. xiv. Touching the authorship of 
the Journal in Answer, §c., we can throughout 
trace the fiand of a military officer that was pre- 
sent during the transactions he is so anxious to 
explain. ‘The editor of the Gent.'s Mag. had a 
correspondent “ W. B.,” who supplied the extracts 
to which reference has just been made; “ W. B.” 
also addressed a long letter to the editor on the 
same subject in December, 1743. I have little 
doubt that the pamphleteer was “W.B.” And, 
from an original MS. document now in my pos- 
session, 1 find that the Adjutant-General of the 
expeditionary force was Colonel William Blake- 
ney. I know of three Carthagena pamphlets, 
which appeared in 1744, viz. in January, Original 
Papers, &c., price ls. 6d.; Authentic Papers, §c., 
price ls. 6d.; and A Letter to Admiral Vernon, 
by a certain John Cathcart. I have thus ex- 
hausted my information, perhaps also my reader's 
patience ; but the history of the ill-fated Cartha- 
gena expedition is of*general interest—to states- 
men and military men it is particularly suggestive. 





owing, no doubt, to the price obtained for barley, 
which was used for the malting purpose of the 
beer: and besides that, the country people had 
learnt the way of making whiskey from raw grain 
(oats, &c.). The point about the “heath beer,” 
however, is explained as follows: — When the 
little plant is in blossom (and a very pretty blos- 
som it bears), it has a peculiarly attractive odour 
and taste. It was then gathered, and carefully 
cleaned; and was then placed at the bottom of 
the vessels, through which the worts were run off, 
and acted as a strainer; at the same time im- 
parting to the liquid a peculiar flavour, most 
agreeable to the palate—hence the fabled tradi- 
tion of the beer being made from the heath itself. 
I ascertained this fact more than thirty years 
ago from my grandfather, who was at the time a 
fine hale old gentleman, upwards of eighty years 
old; and he told me he had often performed the 
operation in making his own beer. I may also 
state that honey, collected in heathery districts in 
Ireland, is more pure and valuable than what is 
collected in other quarters. I have often drunk a 
liquor called “ mead,” which is produced by boil- 
ing honey-comb (after expressing the honey), and 
adding a small quantity of home-made barm. 
This liquor is agreeable if well made, and taken 
in small quantity; but when mixed with ardent 
spirits it is seductive and intoxicating. I may 
add, that I do not know this from experience. 
Perhaps this will explain the notion of beer being 
made from heath. S. Repmonp. 
Liverpool. 


In the moorland districts, traversed by the 
Roman Wall running from Wall’s End, near New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, to the Solway Frith, tradition 
tells of “heath beer” as an ancient tipple. Sir 
David Smith, in bis MSS. in the possession of 
the Duke of Northumberland, speaking of a large 
trough cut in the solid rock at Kutchester, the 
Roman station Vindobala, says : — 

“The old peasants here have a tradition that the 
Romans made a beverage somewhat like beer of the bells 
of heather (heath), and that this trough was used in the 
process of making such drink.” 


Dr. Bruce adds : — 
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“The opinion long prevailed in Northumberland, that 
the Picts had the art of preparing an intoxicating liquor 
from heather bells, and that the secret died with them.” 

I may mention that “gale beer,” brewed from 
a plant growing on the moor above Ampleforth, 
in Yorkshire, is made and sold by Mrs. Sigsworth 
of the “ Black Horse,” the best public house in 
that long village. It bears a high local celebrity for 
its regenerative properties. G. H. or S. 





I remember, some years ago, observing in a 
window close to “ Murdering Lane” (near Kil- 
mainham Hospital), Dublin, a notice that “ heather 
beer” was to be had within. Not long after, 
either in Blackwood or the Dublin University 
Magazine, I found, in an article on the remains of 
round towers in the Highlands of Scotland, an 
account of the brewing of heather beer (evidently 
of some peculiar description) having been a na- 
tional secret amongst the Picts; the supposed last 
of which race, having outwitted his conqueror, 
died with the secret. The story it is needless to 
give at length; as, though romantic, it appears to 
be little worthy of credit. SPAL. 

N.B. A very curious work might be written on 
the intoxicating drinks made in ancient and mo- 
dern times from various vegetable productions. 
Amongst others, that from the soma, or moor plant ; 
daroo, from the Mahua tree; samshoo, from mil- 
let; arrack, &c., &e. Classical literature and 
Norse would contribute materials. 





The tradition is common in Scotland. I have 
heard it frequently in Forfarshire, but the making 
of an intoxicating liquor from the heath is ascribed 
to the Picts both there and in Caithness. In the 
latter county, the curious structures called “ Picts’ 
Houses” are very common, and evidently belong 
to a pre-historic age, as evidenced by the stone 
and bronze implements, rude pottery, and shell- 
heaps found in connection with them. A more 
important query is—Who were the (so-called) 
Picts ? 

I subjoin a version of the tradition referred to 
by J. L. as it exists in Caithness. It is copied 
from one of a series of papers on the “ Pre-His- 
toric Races and Relics of Caithnessshire,”’ which 
appeared last year in the columns of the John 
O'Groat Journal (Wick). The writer, after de- 
scribing a curious structure not far from Wick, 
says :— 

“The name of this place is Garrywhin, and a tradition 
exists in connection with it, which says that here the 
last of the Picts existed. The story goes on to say that 
the race of Picts was reduced to three persons —an old 
blind man and his two sons; but before continuing the 
story it is necessary to mention that a notion still exists 
that the Picts made ale from heather, and that it can still 
be made, only we want the knowledge of any barm or 
yeast suited for it. Now the Picts were said to have 
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succeeded them, and it scems that these three poor Picts 

were much persecuted by their conquerors, who wished 
| to get possession of their secret. At last the old man, 
worried almost to death by being so frequently urged to 
reveal what barm would suit ‘heather crop,’ consented to 
tell on condition that his two sons should first be put to 
death. To this proposal the cruel conquerors readily 
consented. The sons were slain, but the old man, wish- 
ing some of his oppressors to shake hands after they had 
completed their bargain, they became suspicious of his 
intentions, and held out to him the bone of a horse’s leg, 
which, with a firm grasp of his old withered hand, he 
crushed to powder. Made aware by this that it was not 
over safe to shake hands with the old fellow, they kept 
at a respectful distance, but still insisted that he should 
now reveal his secret according to bargain, but they 
could get nothing out of him but the doggrel couplet 
which we often still hear repeated — 

* Search Brochwhin well out and well in, 
And barm for heather crop you'll find therein,’ 


The place mentioned here as Brochwhin is a glen close 
by, and the tradition is still believed.” 
J. A. 





At p. 60 of Dr. Bruce's Wallet Book of the 
Roman Wall is the following passage, which may 
probably interest your correspondent J. L.: — 


“To the west of the farm-house (at Rutchester, near 
Heddon-on-the-Wall, in the county of Northumberland) 
on the brow of the hill a trough-like excavation has been 
made in the solid rock. Its use is not known. It was 
once popularly called the Giant's Grave. Another ac- 
count of its use is recorded in Sir David Smith’s MSS. 
now preserved in Alnwick Castle. ‘The old peasants 
here have a tradition that the Romans made a beverage 
somewhat like beer of the bells of heather (heath), and 
that this trough was used in the process of making such 
drink.’ The opinion long prevailed in Northumberland, 
that the Picts had the art of preparing an intoxicating 
liquor from heather-bells, and that the secret died with 


them.” 
E. H. A. 


Heather beer, or ale, is still occasionally brewed 
in Scotland. I have drunk it within these last four 
years in the Lammermoors. It is brewed from the 
| heather blossoms, and is very light, pleasant, and 
sparkling. The story universally believed in 





| Scotland of the peculiar kind known only to the 


Picts, and the way the last Pict took to prevent 
the discovery of the secret, are too well known to 
need repetition. L. M. M. R. 





This heath may have been the Myrica gale 
formerly used so generally in beer uy the Swedes, 
that Christopher III., in 1440, confirmed an old 
law, said to have been made by Magnus Smeek, 
imposing a fine on persons gathering this plant 





before a certain period, on any common, or on 

another person's land. Hence the use may have 

| spread to Ireland. I think I have read of it in 
England. F. C. 


guarded this secret with great care from the race that | 
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HERALDIC: RIGHT TO CONTINUE ARMS. 
(3" S. iv. 229.) 

Your correspondent P. F. will find the ques- 
tion which he raises discussed, and answered in 
his favour, under Question 28 in Sir George 
Mackenzie’s Observations upon the Laws and Cus- | 
toms of Nations as to Precedency. This treatise 
is appended to the last edition of Guillim’s Dis- 
piay of Heraldry, 1724. Long after Sir George 

ackenzie’s time, a case occurred in Scotland 
which gave a signal confirmation to his statement. 
Goldsmith, writing from Edinburgh in September, 
1753, to Robert Brianton, says: — 


“ Some days ago I walked into my Lord Kilconbry’s. 
Don’t be surprised, my lord is but a glover.” 





To this passage the editor of the Edinburgh 
and London edition of Goldsmith's Works, pub- 
lished in 1833-4, adds a note (vol. i. p. 301) : — 

“ Kircudbright. He assumed the title in 1730, on the 
death of a distant relation; but, though he always voted 
at the election of the Representative Peers, his title was 
not legally allowed till 1773, when it was restored to his 
son John. He used to stand in the lobby of the old As- 
sembly Rooms, selling gloves to those who frequented 
this fashionable resort, except on the night of the Peers’ 
ball, when he assumed his sword, and took his place as a 
noble among those who, on other days, were his cus- 
tomers. 

The “ distant relation” mentioned in the note 
was James, sixth Lord Kircudbright. The 
M‘Lellans of Bombie, Lords Kircudbright, bore, 
Or, two chevronels sable. P.F. has the same 
right to his paternal coat as the second line of the 
M‘Lellans had to their coat and peerage. 

May I add to this reply, corrections of some 
errors on p. 234? In number “ 8. Messire Pierre 
de Luxemberg” &c., “ couronnée et armée d'or” 
should be “ couronné et armé d'or.” In number 
6. “ le bordure ” is printed in error for “ la bor- 
dure.” D. F 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 





P. F. may very properly resume the use of his 
family arms under the circumstances mentioned 
byhim. The following quotation from the Analy- 
sis of Nobility by the Baron von Lowhen, p- 307, 
exactly meets the case in point : — 

“ As to any mechanic trade or service, all civilians are 





unanimous on the incompatibility of these stations with 
the dignity of a nobleman; it becomes utterly extin- 
guished by them, but the most solid (and I am sure the 
most humane) civilians hold that posterity is not involved 
in this debasement; particularly Faber expresses himself 
very strongly on this head, whose sense, that I may not 
wrong, I shall give in his own words: ‘ Qui nobilitatem 
habet ab avis et proavis, non idcirco eam amittit, quod 
patrem habuerit, qui mechanicas forte et obscuras artes 
exercuit; absurdum enim sit, a patre soli auferri filio, 
quod non a solo patre filius habet: nec quod eo ipso tem- 
pore conceptus filius fuit, quo pater eam nobilitatem amis- 
erat, ad rem pertinebit: nam quod dici solet per medium, 
quod vocant inhabile impediri extremorum conjunctionem, | 
ad hunc casum non pertinet, in quo fieri non potest, quin | 


avi nobilitas, per patrem, quantumvis ignobilem, in nepote 
cum vita transmittatur. 

“ * Quidni vero cum is ipse qui mechanicas artes exer- 
cuit, si ab antiqua prosapia nobilis fuerit, sola desinentia 
recuperet nobilitatem, neque ulla indigeat rebabilitatione, 
qua procul dubio indigeret, qui ex privilegio et sola prin- 
cipis concessione primus sibi suisque nobilitatem quasi- 
visset. 

“* Quod pater meus, qui nobilitatem a genere habebat, 
eam amiserit per actus mechanicos, non debet mihi nocere, 
licet natus sim eo tempore quo jam amissa erat nobilitas: 
neque mirum, quia etiam is ipse qui amisisset nobilitatem 
avitam, recuperaret eam per solam desistentiam, que 
saltem tum evenit cum is moritur; cur ergo mihi nocebit, 
quod ei, si hodie viveret, non noceret? non idem est, si 
pater nobilitatem habuit duntaxat ex privilegio; amit- 
tendo enim privilegium et sibi noceret et posteris; nisi 
proponas nobilitatem a principe datam ei et ejus posters; 
tunc enim factum patris nocere filiis non deberet.’” 

In a note to his History of the Reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, chapter xxvi., Prescott says: — 

“ A whimsical distinction prevails in Castile in refer- 
ence to the more humble occupations. A man of gentle 
blood may be a coachman, lacquey, scullion, or any other 
menial, without disparaging his nobility, which is said 
to sleep in the meanwhile. But he fixes on it an indelible 
stain if he exercises any mechanical vocation.” 


In the Ordonnances which Zypeeus has inserted 
in his treatise De N&itia Juris Belgici; and which 
are quoted by Menestrier in his Recherches du 
Blason (Paris, 1673), p. 217, the following oc- 
curs: — 

“Ut qui per Mechanica exercitia, seu vilem profes- 
sionem aliam, nobilitatem exciderint, illius rarsum honore, 
aut immunitate non fruantur, nisi postquam ab illis reipsa 
abstinuerint, ac nobilis Genealogia suz recta serie probate 
litteras a Principe rehabilitationis obtinuerint, eaque 
Heraldorum actis inscripte fuerint, nisi ubi mores Emo- 
logati, seu alias notorie usurpati, hujusmodi litteras non 
exigant.” 

J. Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 


As the query of P. F. is not, as he imagines, 
sufficiently abstruse for the “ learned corre 
spondents,” I take upon myself the responsibility 
of answering it. Although his grandfather pro- 
bably lived before by “ sending name and county,” 
he could, as now, be accommodated with armorial 
ensigns at the low figure of 3s. 6d., it does not 
at all stand to reason that because he “ bore 
arms” he was entitled to do so. If, however, he 
did, of right, so bear them, and begat the father 
of P. F. in lawful wedlock, his child most indu- 
bitably inherited that right from him, despite his 
wild inclinations, his running away from home, 
and the obtaining of his livelihood as a mechanic. 

By the same rule, P. F. is equally entitled to 
his coat armour; and I may express my belief, 
from the account he gives of himself, that he will 
bear it with honour. If titles are not lost, though 
resuscitated through the sieve of the lowest grade, 
surely the lesser hereditary honor of a grant of 
arms cannot be so. S. T. 
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ArcusisHor Leicuton’s Liprary (3° §. iv. 
63, 131.) —I1 beg to thank you, Mr. Editor, and 
those of your correspondents who have kindly 
answered some of my Queries. To ‘Adscds, to 
whom I am especially indebted, I should have 


replied before, but that I was absent from home. | 


The “no doubt,” in my sentence, referred to the 
identity of The Puritan turned Jesuit in Leighton’s 
Catalogue with the treatise so named which was 
published in 1643; and was not intended for an 
“unhesitating ” 
which I knew nothing, except that Dr. Watt as- 
signs it to Dr. John Owen, though I certainly 
received Dr. Watt's statement without question. 
I fear that I published my Queries at an un- 
favourable time, when everybody almost had left 
town and books behind them. By-and-by, how- 
ever, I trust to get some further replies; espe- 
cially to my query about Sir Roger L’Estrange, 
and The Naked Truth whipped and stripped. 
E1Rionnacu. 


assertion of the authorship, of 


Gumo Fawkes (3" §. iv. 249.)—8. can see at | 


the State Paper Office the Confession (so called) 
of Guy Fawkes, to which he affixed his signature, 
“Guido Fawkes.” The letters are well shaped, 
and large, but written evidently by a hand weak 


and tremulous, from éorture, as it may be pre- | 


sumed, for the original authority, or order, of 


King James is likewise to be seen, directing tor- | 


ture to be applied “ usque ad imum.” 


These remarkable documents were brought to | 


light about thirty years ago, when the State 
Paper Office was in Great George Street, and 
when Mr. Lemon began to introduce order into 
the chaos which at that time reigned in the col- 
lection of old State Papers. J.G. W. 


Lorp Cuataam; Spanisu Laneuace (3"¢ S. i. 
506.) — The Saturday Reviewer was certainly 
wrong in making Lord Chatham “learn Spanish 
at seventy,” as he wanted some months of that 
age when he died on May 11, 1778. 

D. M. Stevens. 

Guildford. 


bulating the franchises, as the same was done in 
Sir John Tyrrell’s mayoralty, in the year 1602,” 
is given at full length, but with many strange 
blunders. The original is in the Charter Book 
of the Corporation of Dublin, fol. 138-141, and is 
entitled — 

“ The Ryding of the fraunchés and liberties of the Citty 
of Dublin according to the auncient custome, and lately 
perambulated in the yeare of Sir John Terrell’s maior- 
alty.” 

A literary friend has kindly furnished me with 
a carefully corrected copy of this curious docu- 
ment. Messrs. Whitelaw and Walsh (good and 
useful as their publication is in other respects) 
were undoubtedly very careless in transcribing, 
and consequently (as I have said) made many 
strange blunders. One specimen must suflice for 
the present. In p. 102, 1. 9 from bottom, the 
Mayor is represented as causing the Sword-bearer 
“to sit on the King’s sword”; but his lordship 
did no such thing. Instead of “ the mayor caused 
the sword-bearer to sit on the king's sword,” read, 
* through a window” [which words are omitted], 
“the mayor caused the sword-bearer to sett in 
the king’s sword” — which gives a very different 
meaning. 

Having said so much of one “ ancient custom,” 
let me refer to another, of which all traces have 
disappeared ; and as it was of an interesting cha- 
racter, perhaps some reader of “ N. & Q.” may 
be able and willing to throw a little light on its 
history. It is referred to in the following terms 
in Sleater’s Public Gazetter, October 3rd, 1761:— 

“ According to annual custom [on Tuesday, September 
29), a large quantity of oysters were brought into town 
[Dublin], with colours on the several carriages, and 
music. 

ABHBA. 


Paur Jones (3 S. iv. 269, 300.)—I apprehend 
the object of Lora is to obtain either a sight of 
the original letter, dated April 24, 1778, and 
written by the Countess of Selkirk—detailing the 


| particulars of Paul Jones's piratical inroad upon 


An Ancient Custom (3™ §, iv. 244.) — Your | 


correspondent has fallen into a mistake regarding 
the place where the Lord Mayor of Dublin used 
in former days to “throw the dart.” Bullock 
was not the locality, being far beyond his bounds ; 
but Blackrock, which lies between Dublin and 
Kingstown, as appears, for example, from the fol- 


the domain of that noble family on the north 
shore of the Solway Frith, on the previous day— 
or to be referred to any publication of that letter 
in any magazine or work of that period. Among 
the copies which were taken of her ladyship’s 


| admirably written letter there was one, many 


lowing advertisement in an old Dublin news- | 


paper : — 

“Next Monday the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
attended by the city officers, will throw the dart at the 
Black-roc k, according to triennial custom.” — Sleater’s 
Public Gazetteer, 4th August, 1764. 

Imay take this opportunity of stating that in 
Whitelaw and Walsh's History of the City of 
Dublin, vol. i. pp. 98-103, “ the form of peram- 


| by his descendants if he be not now 


years ago, in the possession of Mr. John Nichol- 
son, a respectable bookseller of Kirkcudbright ; 
and which, no doubt, will have been a 

iving. I 
should think there is also very little doubt that 
such a valuable document has been consigned to 
the archives of the family, and so preserved as a 
heirloom; and, should this be the case, as the 
present Earl is a very courteous and obliging 
nobleman, I think a perusal of it might be ob- 
tained through the application of some respectable 
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channel to his Lordship at St. Mary's Isle, Kirk- 
cudbright. 

I may also be permitted to allude to one of the 
most audavious impertinent letters ever penned, 
from the above arch-pirate to the Countess of 
Selkirk, to extenuate his robbery of the plate on 
April 23, 1778. Our language has not a more 
perfect specimen of the mock-heroic ; but should 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” think it worth perusal, 
he will find it in Colburn’s United Service Maga- 
zine for January, 1843 (pp. 68—70), in an article 
by that very respectable gentleman and author 
Mr. Allen, who observes: “ We do not remember 
to have seen anything at all approaching the 
above in egotism, ignorance, or impudence, ex- 
cept perhaps in the celebrated compositions of 
Tittlebat Titmouse, Esquire, in Ten Thousand a 
Year.” ApgsuTor. 


Brste Taanstators (3 S. iv. 228.) — Thanks 
for three dates of deaths. Could not the regis- 


trars of dioceses kindly furnish a few dates to fill | 


up remaining lacune. 

Dr. Francis Burleigh was Vicar of Bishops’ 
Stortford ; perhaps also of Thorley, Herts.* 

Dr. Geoffrey King was Regius Hebrew Pro- 
fessor of Cambridge. 

Richard Thompson was of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

Edward Lively was Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
Cambridge. 

Francis Dillingham was parson of Dean, and 
Vicar of Wilden, Bucks [Beds ?]. 

Thomas Harrison, Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Robert Spalding, Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
Cambridge. 

Dr. Andrew Byng, Archdeacon of Norwich. 

Dr. John Harding, Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
Oxford, Rector of Halsey, Oxon. 

Dr. Ralph Hutcheson, President of St. John’s, 
Oxford. 

Michael Rabbett, Rector of St. Vedast’s, Foster 
Lane, London. 

Dr. Thomas Sanderson, Archdeacon of Ro- 
chester. 
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that it appeared on his coins from what the 
learned and accurate Alban Butler says in his 
note on the Labarum (Sept. 14), where he speaks 
of several medals which Constantine and his suc. 
cessor struck, from which, he says, it appears that 
he ascribed his victories to the miraculous sign 
of the cross. Aringhi also, speaking of the sacred 


| monogram of the name of Christ, says : — 


“ Cuique ad hee usque tempora oculis ultro exploran- 
tibus innotescat, in ipsis videlicet numismatibus tum a Con- 
stantino Magno, tum ab Arcadia Augusto olim editis 
sacrum Christi nomen Grecis duabus litteris militar 
labaro sub Crucis forma X insculptum, designatumque 
fuisse. (Roma Subterranea, lib. vi. cap. xxiii.)” 


I have no pretensions to numismatic science, 
and my collection of coins is very limited ; but it 


| contains one copper coin of Arcadius, with the 


labarum, as alluded to above. It resembles the 
gold coin figured in the above work, several spe- 
cimens of which were found in the rubbish of the 
Lateran palace when under repairs by Pope 
Sixtus V., and so highly valued by that pontiff 
and certain bishops, to whom he gave specimens 
as a particular favour. 

I shall be curious to see what reasons a Chris- 
tian can show for doubting whether the sacred 
monogram is in reality a Christian emblem ; and 
shall, I hope, be ready to consider them in a 


— spirit. 
otwithstanding the positive assurance quoted 
from Mr. Humphrey's Coin Manual, we do not 
seek in vain for any Christian emblems on the 
coins of Constantine, though we may not find the 
Labarum upon them. A coin of the first Christian 
emperor is figured in Aringhi (t. ii. lib. v1. cap. 
23) from the Museum of Francis Angeloni, bear- 
ing the head of Constantine on one side, and on 
the other a broad cross, with a figure of Victory 
standing upon it, and the inscription, Virt. Ezerc. 
plainly intimating the sacred source of power and 
victory. F. C. H. 
P.S. I take this opportunity to mention that in 
my late communication on the subject of St. Patrick 
and the shamrock, I wrote, or certainly intended 


to write, wood-sorrel, not wild sorrel. 


Could not the Messrs. Coorsr, who are at | 


once so accurate and so communicative, oblige 
me with the Cambridge names ? a. Y. Z 


Tae Monocram or Constantine (3" S. iii, 
235, 259.)—I must own that I have not seen any 
coin or medal of Constantine the Great with the 
sccred monogram upon it. I made the assertion 

[* John Mountford was instituted to the Rectory of 
Thorley 3rd of May, 1619, upon the death of Dr. Francis 
Burley.—Clutterbuck's Herts, iii. et 

(¢ Dr. John Harding would seem to have died in 1610; 
for in that year he was succeeded by others in both his 
offices of President of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in that University.—E. H. A. } 


Cnessnoroven doubts the accuracy of F. C. H. 
in his statement, that the labarum appears on the 
coins of Constantine the Great. If he will refer 
to Akerman’s Roman Coins, vol. ii., he will find 
a gold coin described at p. 234, No. 69, victoRta 
CONSTANTINA AVG., with the monogram of Christ, 
and txxtt. in the field. In the exergue, sMA¥. 
A preceding coin, likewise in gold (No. 62), de- 
scribes “the Emperor standing, in a military 
habit, holding the labarum and a buckler, two 
figures kneeling ;” but this labarum might have 
been the one in use before the conversion of the 
Emperor. At p. 245 of the same publication, 4 
third brass coin (No. 31) has inscribed, “ srss. 
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pysuica. the labarum surmounted by the mono- 


eram of Christ, placed upon a serpent. In the 
exergue, cons.(Mionnet.) A brass medallion of 


Crispus, the son of Constantine is described at p. | 


240(No.6), inscribed “ saLvs .ET. SPES . XRPVBLI- 
caz (sic). The effigy of Christ, full-faced, seated, 
the right hand raised, the left holding a cross ; 
on each side a soldier, standing. In the exergue 
s.p. (Mionnet, from Mus. Sanclementiani,” p. 
182.) Constans likewise adopted the Christian 
emblems, and also Constantius IL., which proves 
that the good example set by Constantine had not 
been lost on his sons. p. 


Framporovucu Tower (3 S, iv. 231.)—I 
hardly think the opinion given in Knox's Antigui- 
ties respecting the Danes’ Tower at Flamborough 
Head is correct. 
work in the building, and it is totally unlike a re- 
ligious edifice, being square and apparently more 
than one story high. ‘There in. have been 
vindows and openings to give light, not mere 
ditss A few hundred yards off is the church, 
which contains traces of the former one having 
been built by the Normans. Acurious old Nor- 
man font still stands at the west end, 

4 Jno. A. Brown, Arch. 

86, King Street, Manchester, 


Derivation oF Pampuset (2" S. ii. 409, 460, 
417, 514.) —“ Minshew derives it from the Greek, 
réy rhnw, all full [as filling all places, which all 
vulgar and popular things have the property of 
of doing] ; Skinner from pampire, Fr. from papy- 
rus; Cole from pampier, paper: all very improb- 


able. It is clear that we are not yet on the right | 1 n € 
ig- | ment with the account given more than once in 


sent” (p. 460). 
gested from wav and gAéyo! 


Another original has been sug- 


rived from way, all, and giAéw, I love; signifying a 
thing beloved by all.”—Myles Davies's Zcon Libel- 
lorum, quoted in Richardson's Dictionary, and in 
1 “Dissertation upon Pamphlets” subjoined to 
Pheniz Britannicus. To the writer of this Note, 
nother derivation has been suggested by the 
manner in which the word is spelt in “ N. & Q.” 
(3S. iv. 185), viz. “ phamphlett.” May it not be 
compounded of fame (Grace pun, Dorice ¢dua, 


Latine fama), and the common term of diminu- | 


tion -let. “Thus, in French, the diminutive of 
the word Jivre is livret; and thus, in English, we 
have aglet, amulet, bracelet, chaplet, corslet, eaglet,” 
ke. (Phenix Brit. p. 554). In the French dic- 
ttonaries, s. v. “* Pamphlet,” besides brochure, is the 
definition -“ libelle diffamatoire ;” but in accord- 
ance with the etymon of the word now proposed, 
itis applied not only to what is libellous and de- 
famatory, but to the eulogistic and laudatory. 
Thus of scurrilous and abusive pamphlets to be 
burned in 1647, we read in Rushworth; and by 


the name of Pamphlet, is the Encomium on Queen 


There are no traces of Saxon | 


| don publication: we 


“ Another idew of | 
the radix of the word pamphlet is, that it is de- | 


Emma called in Hollinshed. I have not suc- 
ceeded in finding this passage in Hollinshed. Let 
it further be remembered that in former days 
newspapers were not “folios of four leaves,” but 
tiny pamphlets ; and sometimes single small quarto 
sheets. 

Another derivation has occurred to me, which 
some perhaps will think the best ; if satisfied with 
the insertion, euphonie gratia, of a letter or two 
before -let. 

What is the most obvious property of a pam- 
phlet? Is it not to be held or kept in the palm, 
to be touched with the palm, to be handled? 
Thus it is only a term corresponding to the 
Greek éyxeipidiov, the Latin manuale, and our own 
hand-book: adopted lately, but perhaps not un- 
necessarily from the German. 

BisuioTsecar, CHEeTHaM. 


Sizce or Bercrape (3" S. iv. 88.) — This re- 
markable literary tour-de-force certainly did not 
first appear in Bentley's Miscellany for March, 
1838. I have it before me, printed at p. 244 of 
the Hampshire Magazine, published at Winches- 
ter A.D. 1828, with the following heading : — 

“ These lines having been incorrectly printed in a Lon- 

have been favoured by the Author 
with an authentic copy of them.” 

If my memory is not very treacherous, the per- 
son whom the editor of the Hampshire Magazine 
believed, and who believed himself, to be the 
author, was the Rev. B, Poulter, Prebendary of 
Winchester. Mr. Poulter, well remembered by 
old Wykehamists, was, I believe, a Westminster 
man: and hence the compatibility of this state- 


the last Series of “N. & Q.,” that the lines first 
appeared in a magazine started at Westminster, 


in opposition to Canning’s Microcosm. 
C. W. Bryauam. 


Arms or Pizarro (8 §. iv. 8, 55.) — The 
charges in the arms of Pizarro are not generally 
described as pigs under an oak, but, as the follow- 
ing extracts will show, as bears or wolves beneath 
a pine-tree. As given by Rietstap in the Armo- 
rial Général (Gouda, 1861), p. 818, the arms 
are: — 

“D‘arg. au pin de sin, fruité d’or, accosté de deux ours 
au nat., grimpant contre le fit de l’arbre, et deux ardoises 
de sa. au pied.” 

This coat is borne as a surtout on the following 
escutcheon : — 

“Parti: au I. coupé: i. d’or, & laigle de sa: cour: du 
champ, et tenant dans chaque serre une colonne avec la 
légende: ‘ Plus ultra,’ de sa.; ii. de sa., a la ville d'arg : 
posée sur des ondes du méme; le tout a l’orle de sin. ch. 
de 8 lamas d’arg.—Au II. coupé: aui. parti (a) de sa: a 
un village dans une ile d’arg: les clochers sommés d’une 
couronne impériale d’or; (6) de gu. au lion d'or, cour. du 
méme, tenant de la patte dextre un F du méme; au ii. 
d’arg. au lion de gu. cour. d’or. L’écu enté en pointe, 
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d’az. au roi Atabaliba, entouré de 7 tétes en orle, le tout de | 


carn: & la bord. d’az. ch. de 8 griffons d’or, sur une 
chaine du méme, chacun tenant de la patte dextre une 
banniére.” 

Goussancourt, in his Martyrologe des Chevaliers 
de Malte (Paris, 1643), tome i. p. 141, gives the 
arms thus: 

“D’argent 4 un pin de sinople et deux /oups rampans 

de sable, qui est sur le tout de six écartelages,” &c. 
The quarterings are nearly the same as those 
given above, but the shield is differently divided. 
At pp. 155 and 253, he describes the animals as 
bears instead of wolves. J. Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 

Portrarts or Dr. Jounson (3" S. iv. 209.) — 
I have in my possession a portrait of Dr. John- 
son which has been pronounced by competent 
judges to be a “Sir Joshua,” and which I think 
might possibly be the portrait described by Mr. 
Boorn as having been painted for the Doctor's 
old friend Dr. Taylor. It presents the charac- 
teristics of all, without being a copy of any one 
in particular, of Sir Joshua's portraits of the great 
lexicographer ; and it certainly has never been 
engraved. Mr. Scharf, of the National Portrait 
Gallery, did me the honour to inspect this paint- 
ing, and subsequently intimated to me that he 
was prepared to submit it to the trustees with 
a view to its being purchased for the National 
Collection, requesting me to forward it to the 
gallery. The portrait, however, after being at 
the gallery for two months or more, was returned 
without any reason being assigned for its non- 
reception. Should Mr. Boorn or any other 
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reader of “ N. & Q.” desire to see this portrait, I | 


shall have great pleasure in showing it to anyone 
who will take the trouble to call on me. 
Grorce Paut. 

5, Cumberland Terrace, 

Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 

Seuarr Men or Dumrries (3" S. iv. 187.) — 
The “squair men” of Dumfries were, doubtless, 
the carpenters of that ilk :— 

“ Squareman. A carpenter, Dumfr.”—JamrEson. 


[34 S. IV. Ocr. 17, 68, 


The Preface, pp. iii—vi.; and 
The text of this astounding Sermon 


A. B. G, 


Title-page. 
pp- 29, 4to. 
is Matthew ix. 12. 

ist Manse, Kinross. 

Mepratisep German Princes (3°¢S, iv.230.)~ 
In the Almanach de Gotha, 1863 (p. 241), will be 
found a — 

“ Liste, d’aprés les documents fournis en 1829, & Ig 
Ditte par les gouvernements allemands, des maisons des 
anciens princes actuellement meédiatisés, auxquels on 4 
reconnu un droit au titre d’‘* Altesse Sérénissime ’ ( Durch- 
laucht), droit confirmé par la Confédération Germanique 
le 13 aoiit 1825.” 

In the same work (pp. 95—240), further par. 
ticulars are given under the head “ Familles Prin. 
ciéres non-souveraines,” where the mediatised 
princes are distinguished by an asterisk : they are 
forty-nine in number, among whom occur Ester- 
hazy, Hohenlohe-Langenburg, Hohenlohe-Wal- 
denburg-Schillingsfurst, Metternich, Salm-Salm, 
Schwarzenberg, Solms-Braunfels, Thurn und 
Taxis, Windisch-Graetz, &c. T. J. Bucxto. 


Quarterty Reviews (3° S. iv. 226.)—I feel 
daily the want of an Index to the Quarterlies, such 
as Mr. Suaw suggests. A compilation of this kind 
was published in America about ten years ago; 
but the Index to Periodical Literature, by William 
Frederick Poole, although a very useful book of 
reference, is not compiled on the best possible 
plan. It excludes many British reviews, and in- 
cludes a large number of American publications of 
little interest on this side the Atlantic. One very 
prominent defect is, that the references to several 
of our periodicals are made to the American re- 
prints; and are, therefore, quite useless to us 
who can only possess the copyright editions. An 
Index to our Quarterly Reviews is felt to be so 
great a want, that I do not despair of seeing such 
a work carried out ; but if it is ever done, it must 


| be by the joint labour of many compilers: for it 


The craftsmen at Dumfries were divided into | 


seven corporations : “the hammer-men, or black- 
smiths ; the squaremen, or carpenters,” &c. 
“ The squaremen follow’d i’ the raw [row], 
And syne the weavers.” 
Scar. 


Sermon acarnst Vaccination (3"'S. iv. 160.)— 
I add another, and even later, confirmation of 
Lord Wharncliffe’s remark that the “clergy de- 
scanted from their pulpits on the impiety of 
vaccination ” : 


| 


“A Sermon: Innoculation, a Presumptuous Practice, | 


destructive to Man. 
of East Horsley and East Clandon, in Surry (sic). 
don: Printed for S. Crowder and H. Woodgate, at the 
Golden Ball, in Pater-Noster-Row. m.ncc.tyt. Price 
One Shilling.” 


By Joseph Greenhill, A.M., Rector | 
Lon- | 


| pages, 


is ina high degree improbable that any one per- 
son will be found willing to devote time to a 


| undertaking which would, at the best, but barely 


pay the expenses of the printer and publisher. | 

Such an Index should include every English 
quarterly review, even those whose issue has only 
been a single number; it should, on the other 
hand, exclude the quarterly proceedings of learned 
societies, and all weekly, fortnightly, monthly and 
bi-monthly magazines. A difficulty would arise 
in the case of periodicals which at one period of 
their existence have been issued as quarterly re 
views, and at another time in a monthly or weekly 
form. The Christian Remembrancer and The 
Rambler are examples of this. Here the proper 
plan would be to index the quarterly portions 
only. 

An Index such as this would occupy between 
four and five hundred double-columned octavo 
GRIME. 
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University Decrees (3 S. 210.) —If your 
correspondent LL.D. will refer to the last edition 
of the Oxford Statutes (1861, p. 134), or the last 
year’s Calendar (p. 126), he will find that Masters 
of Arts, and Bachelors and Doctors of Civil Law, 
Medicine, or Divinity, of Cambridge or Dublin, 


may be admitted comitatis causd to all the privi- | 


leges of these several degrees in Oxford, except 
the right of voting, and the title of graduates of 
Oxford. The ad eundem is transformed into comi- 
tatis causa, amongst many other changes. 


S. I. P. 


Crest or Prince or Watzs (3" §. iv. 209.)— | 


The coronet with three plumes, and the initials 
«0, P. 1636,” at the back of the chancel in High 
Laver Church, Essex, and in the front of the 
chancel the royal arms of Charles I., may be 
simply accounted for thus: — 1636 was about the 
time when Charles determined to reign without 
Parliament, and on all occasions insisted on the 
divine right of kings. When James I. came to 
the throne, he issued an order that the previous 
practice of setting up the royal arms in parish 
churches, which had in some measure been ne- 
gleeted, should be renewed, with the Scotch uni- 
corn as joint supporter with the British lion. 
High Laver parish, there were probably no royal 
wms in the church ; and in many other parishes 
aso. In such places Charles required them to 
be replaced, as a demonstration of the ruling 
power in England. And by way of further in- 
creasing and perpetuating “ the powers that be,” 
he added the crest of the Prince of Wales: C. P. 
(Prince Charles), afterwards Charles II. I have 
lately returned from a tour in Essex and the Suf- 
folk coast ; and at Ipswich I observed, in St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, the Prince of Wales’s feathers on 
one of the side walls, the royal arms being on the 
front of the chancel; but on neither board were 
there any initials, or date of the reign when there 
setup. And also, in “ Sparrowe’s House,” which 
has the royal arms on its front, I observed the 
Prince’s feathers in a quaint old court with a 
gallery running round it, in the interior of the 
mansion. Why, how, or when these emblems of 


royalty came there, I shall offer no opinion. I | 


In | 


may simply add, that Prince’s feathers with the | 


king’s arms in churches are exceptions, and not 
the general rule. Queen's GARDENS. 


Loxpon Universrry (3" S. iv. 247.) — Your 
correspondent Mr. Wynne E. Baxter will find a 
thort historical account of the University from 
the pen of its late Registrar, Dr. Rothman, in 
tofessor Francis W. Newman’s translation of 
The English Universities of Prof. V. A. Huber, 
London: Pickering. Joun W. Bons, B.A. 

41, Bedford Square, W.C. 

Ficures 1x Stoves (3" S. iv. 109.) —In the 
British Museum is a specimen of Egyptian jasper, 


| the natural markings of which present a very 
tolerable likeness of Chaucer the poet. It is en- 
graved in the volume on Geology, Crystallography, 
| and Mineralogy in Orr's Circle of the Sciences 
| (London, 1855), p. 509. J. Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 

Tue Eart or Serton (3 S. iv. 148, 198, 257.) 
Charles William, eighth Viscount Molyneaux, was 
created Earl of Sefton, November 30th, 1771; 
| and having married Lady Isabella Stanhope, left 
an only son William, whose son’s son is the pre- 
sent and fourth Earl of Sefton. Therefore, not- 
withstanding Mr. Repmonp’s reference to Burke’s 
Peerage, I think I was right in questioning his 
statement, that “the Earl of Sefton, of Croxteth 
Hall, near this town [Liverpool], was about eighty 
or ninety years ago a Roman Catholic priest.” 
As you have inserted Mr. Repmonp’s rejoinder, 
| please give a corner to mine. ABHBA. 


The nobleman who, according to Debrett’s 
Peerage, “ entered into the holy orders of the 
Church of Rome,” was Richard, seventh Viscount 
Molyneux. His nephew, Charles William, ninth 
Viscount Molyneux, was advanced to the dignity 

| of Earl of Sefton, Nov. 30, 1771, and was, I be- 
lieve, great grandfather of the present peer. 
E. H. A. 
Panisu Reaisters: ToMBsToNES AND THEIR 
Inscriptions (3 S. iv. 226.)— As to the sugges- 
tion of AnTiquartus that copies be made of the 
| inscriptions in city and village churchyards, it 
| does not appear how such could be made avail- 
able for inspection. I had intended, previously 
to reading the suggestion of ANTIQUARIUS, to sug- 
gest to “ N. & Q.” the desirableness of copies of all 
| parish registers of marriages, baptisms, and deaths 
being made up to the date of the Registration 
Act of 1836, since which time registers of births, 
| deaths, and marriages have been kept by district 
registrars, and then forwarded quarterly to the 
General Register Office at Somerset House. If 
| the course taken for the publishing of the Regis- 
| ters of the private chapel at Somerset House 
were adopted for the registers alluded to, the 
difficulty would be at once surmounted, and thus 
would be formed volumes of no ordinary interest 
and value. No clergyman would suffer any loss 
in fees, I believe, as a certified copy of any regis- 
ter under his hand would still be required by 
many persons, and as frequently as at present. 


4e 


Sar 1 Baptism (3" S. iv. 246.)—The use of 

| salt in baptism dates from a very early period in 
the history of the Christian church. It has been 
referred by some to Ezekiel, xvi. 4: “ As for thy 
nativity, in the day thou wast born thy navel was 


| not cut, neither wast thou washed in water to 


supple thee; thou wast not salted at all, nor 
swaddled at all.” Milk and honey were also 
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given to the new baptised, as typical of the bless- 
ings of the heavenly Canaan into which they were 
by Baptism admitted. Others derive them from 
Isaiah, vii. 15: “ Butter and honey shall he eat, 
that he may know how to refuse the evil and 
choose the good.” Some writers, as Robertson, 


Church History, vol. i. p. 319, are of opinion that | 


the use of salt was introduced in the fourth cen- 
tury. Honey and milk were familiar symbols to 
the primitive Church. We find in the Apostolical 
Canons, can. 2, an order made forbidding these, 
among other things, to be used in the Holy 
Sacrament, or as the Canon terms it, “ the Sacri- 
fice at the Altar.” Cf. SS. Hieron., Cyril, and 
the ancient Fathers, passim, for the mystical sig- 
nificance of honey and the like symbols. 

W. Bowen Rowxanps. 


May I inform Mr. Morais, in answer to his | 


query, that salt is used in the baptism of Turco- 
man children, for I recollect an instance of this 
when visiting these gipsy woodcutters in Asia 
Minor. The father, by-the-way, was Evrhaim, 
the son of Kushuk Mehmet the Bashi, and the 
wife was named Fatimeh; their tents that year 
being pitched in the forests of Tchin-tcharr-lu- 
tchai. 

I find on referring to my diary that the chil- 
dren are baptised long befure circumcision, and 
that this po moe is performed by the women 
dipping the child two or three times in a skin of 
salt and water, the name being pronounced by 
the mother, and written down by the scribe of 
the encampment. 

The men take no interest in the ceremony, ex- 
cept to eat during its performance a good slice of 
halvar, or honied cake, and drink copiously of 
yoort, or thickened milk. The custom, they say, 
they brought with them from Central Asia, and 
is common with many besides themselves; though, 
on inquiring of the Bedouins when at the Dead 
Sea, who resemble the Turcomans the most (the 
Mongolian features excepted), I could learn no- 
thing of the salt and water practice there. 

W. Easste. 

High Orchard House, Gloucester. 

P.S. Mr. Camrpett (3 S. iv. 168) should 
read O'Brien's History of the Tuath-de-danaans, 
and Villanueva'’s Ibernia Phenicea ; scarce books 
I understand, but which I shall be happy to lend 
him. 


_ Raynes to Dickens anp Tuacxeray (3° S. 
iv. 207, 277.)— 
“His homely characters, our great Charles Dickens 
Into real living Household inmates quickens — 
Subtle as snakes, or innocent as chickens. 
“ With trenchant wit, our William Makepeace Thacke- 
ray 
Heaps caustic truths in anything but slack array, 
And in each gibe, of genius we can track a ray.” 


J.J. B. Worxarp. 


Baar Worsuip (3" S., iv. 168, 251.) —I would 
refer those of your readers who are interested in 
this subject to a work which may not be much 

| known to the generality of them, brought out 
| under the auspices of the late Lord John Scott, 
| himself a contributor to your columns. The author 
is the Rev, A. Hislop, and the book entitled The 
Two Babylons. It treats very fully of the origin 
| of the worship of Baal, and its connection with 
| several of the festivals of the Roman church. 

H. W. 


| To KNOW NO MORE THAN THE lore or Rog” 
| (3" S. iii. 470, 617; iv. 217.) — In the Ozford 
Jests, 1706, p. 93, I find another form of this ex. 
pression : — 

“ A simple fellow being arraign’d at the bar, the judge 
was so favourable to him as to give him his book, and 
| they bid him read. ‘Read! truly, my lord,’ says he,‘] 
| can read no. more than the Pope of Rome.’ ” 


W. I. S. Hortox. 


Joun Heatn’s Satinicat Eprerams (2™ §,. vii, 
515.) —In the Bodleian Library, Oxford, press 
| mark “ Mason, a. A. 48,” the above work, “ written 
| by J. H., Gent.,” will be found. See Wood's 
| Athena, by Bliss, vol. ii. p. 169, “ John Heath.” 
“ On my venture in Sir Walter Rawleigh's Voiage. 
“T, Being perswaded (not by reason led), 
For Gold vnto Gwyan aduentured ; 
Great were our hopes of good successe, for none 
Expected lesse to gaine then fiue for one ; 
But following fate (she fickle) thither led, 
Where neyther they of Gold nor Siluer sped ; 
But poore, distrest, homeward return againe, 
Mony, lives, labour, all was spent in vaine. 
The hopefull necke of their designe was broke ; 
For all their Gold was vanish’t into smoke. 
Thus I lost all; wherefore it is a signe, 
Tho’ found no mine of Gold yet gold of mine. 
J.H 


“ Censure on the Voyage to Gwyana. 

“ Svndry oppinions abroad are spread, 
Why the Gwyanians no better sped ; 
Some say they were preuented out of Spayne ; 
Others, because some did returne againe ; 
Some say, ’twas sicknesse; others their abode, 
So long ere they put from the English Rode; 
Some say their General’s absence ; but the most 
Say Captaine Kemish death, when he was lost 
All was ouerthrowne, he onely was to doe it, 
And that Sir Walter came but Rawly to . - 


G. J. Har. 


Trpwes (3" S. iv. 129.) — Might not Tydides 
be meant for Bishop Warburton? A comparison 
of the head on the table with the bishop's portrait 
would probably decide the point. X. X. 


Curzr Baron Epwarp Wites: Jupee Ep 
warp Wits (3"S. i. 487.) —I do not find that 
any information has been given to Mr. Foss a 
reply to his query, as to the identity of Edward 
Willes, the Chief Baron of the Zrish Exchequer, 
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and Edward Willes, the English Judge. Per- | of Melancholy,” were omitted from his later edi- 


haps he will accept the following as an instalment. 

Tn Beatson's Political Index, 1788, in “ A List 
of Lord Chief Barons of the (Jrish) Exchequer, 
fom 1714 to 1784,” it is stated that Edward 
Willes, Esq., was appointed Lord Chief Baron in 
1757, * Vice Bowes made Lord Chancellor;” and 


in 1766 is the following entry; “ Anthony Foster, | 


: vice Willes made Solicitor-General in Eng- 
land.” In another part of the same work, I find 
the date of his appointment as Solicitor-General 
siven as August, 1766. His successor in that 
ofice, Jo. Dunning, Esq., received his appointment 
December 23, 1767; and in the same month and 
yer Willes was constituted one of the puisne 
justices of the King’s Bench. D.M. Srevens. 

” Guildford. 


Mr. Serseant Bircn, Cursiror Baron (3 
§. i, 29.) — As exactness in matters of detail is 
md should be a prominent characteristic of 
“N. & Q.,” allow me to point out that Beatson, 
inthe second edition of his Political Index, Lon- 
don, 1788, says that Birch took the degree of 
Serjeant on the 8th of June, 1705, and became a 
Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer on the 11th 
December, 1730; while Mr. Foss places the for- 
mer event in 1706, and the latter in 1729. Which 
is correct ? D. M. Stevens. 

Beattie’s “ Poems” (3™ S. i, 35, 98.) — Your 
correspondent J. O. appears to doubt the genuine- 
ness of the London imprint to Beattie’s early 
poems in 1760; but Sir William Forbes, his friend 
and biographer, distinctly states that his (Beattie’s) 
frst appearance in print, in his own character, 
“was by the publication in London, in the year 
1760, of a small collection, entitled Original Poems 
and Translations, to which he prefixed his name, 
and dedicated it to the Earl of Erroll.” 

The dedication, which is not mentioned by 
either of your correspondents, taken in connection 
with the following table of contents, as given in 
the second edition of Sir William Forbes’ Life of 
Beattie, vol. i. p. 59, should serve to identify the 
first edition of the poet's works. The contents of 
this small volume were — 

“Ode to Peace. 

Retirement ; an Ode. 

Ode to Hope. 

The Triumph of Melancholy. 

An Elegy, occasioned by the Death of a Lady. 

The Hares; a Fable. 

} Epitaph. 

} Epitaph on Two Brothers. 

egy. 

Songs in Imitation of Shakespeare. 

} Anacreon, Ode 22, translated. 

{Invocation to Venus, from Lucretius, translated. 

Horace, Book 1., Ode 10, translated, 

} Horace, Book 111., Ode 13, translated. 

The Ten Pastorals of Virgil, translated.” 


Those pieces marked { were never reprinted, | 


and the “ Ode to Peace,” as well as the “ Triumph 


tions. ‘D. M. Stevens. 


| Greex Parass (3 S. iv. 167, 240, 255.) — 
The word referred to by Jones, and Liddell and 
Scott in Plutarch is arocpevSdévnro:. It occurs in 
| the Greek Questions No, 11, and is rendered by 
| Dr. Chauncy, “they that were repulsed with 
sling stones.” I doubt if dxocpevBovgv ta xpijuara 
be a Greek form of expression. Gregory Nazian- 
zen has the form ocpevSovE ra Onpia. Diodorus Sicu- 
lus (i. 169, 194), is referred to for drocpedévaw in 
Stephen’s Thesaurus by Valpy, but I have not 
| been able to verify such reference in my edition 
(Tauchnitz, 1829). A like instance of difficulty 
on the word dreagevdovlcOncav is in Schleusner’s re- 
ference to “4 Macc. xvi. 21,” instead of “* Josephus, 
Mace. xvi.;" for it is well known that the tourth 
book of Maccabees does not exist in Greek. It 
appears, however, that this work of Josephus has 
been added to two editions of the Septuagint 
(Bile, 1545, and Frankfort, 1597), as the fourth 
book of Maccabees! (Eichhorn, Apok. Schrift. 
290.) T.J. Bucxton. 


Coat (3 S. iv. 267.) — Before the introduc- 
tion of mineral coal, wood prepared for fuel was 
termed coal; hence charcoal = charred wood, and 
probably coal-harbour, cole-harbour, and cold- 
harbour, meaning the harbour or store-yard of 
| of wood-coal. King Coal, in the line “C was 
| King Coal, of Oxford the pride,”* I take to be a 
relative of, if not identical with, “Good King Cole 


a merry old soul,” and not the mineral coal, which 
when first introduced were called “ stones.” King 
Coal may have been the fuel merchant. His 
name is of the same origin as our boats called 
heels. If coal, the mineral, exist under Oxford, 
it will be at such a great depth that for many 
| generations Dr. Buckland’s successors may safely 
undertake to eat the first lump brought up. 
T. J. Buckxton. 

Daewia Fairy (3" §. iv. 209, 257.) — John 
agnia, of South Shields, Gent., bought an estate 
Cleadon, in the parish of Whitburn, and county 
of Durham in the last century. James, son of 
the above, purchased the shares of three brothers, 
John, Edward, and Onesiphorus, and two sisters. 
| Evan Deer and Sara Dagnia were married at 
| Whitburn Dec. 4, 1748. (Sharp's Chronicon Mira- 
| bile, p. 29). James Dagnia, Esq., of Cleadon 
| Hall, a celebrated amateur in painting, bought 
| Wolsington, near Newcastle-on-'T'yne, of the Jen- 
| nisons, and sold it to the ancestor of the present 
possessor, Matthew Bell, Esq. I find in the New- 
| castle poll-books, 1774-1780, Edward and Onesi- 
| phorus Dagnia voting as skinners and glovers ; 
| and John Dagnia of Beventia, and Wm. Dagnia 
of London, voting as merchants. E. H. A. 
* Ceol was King of Wessex (Bede, a.p. 590), and not 
of Mercia, which included Oxford. 
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Roman Usgs (3" S. iv. 129, 172.)—4. In Bel- 
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gium all the priests who belong to the Malines | 


diocese may be recognised by wearing blue col- 
lars, instead of white. They are usually, I believe, 
made up of small beads. Ad. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature, Se. 
By William Thomas Lowndes. New Edition, revised, 
corrected, and enlarged, by Henry G. Bohn. Part LX. 
(Bohn. ) 

Whatever may be the shortcomings of Mr. Bohn’s 
new edition of Lowndes—and we are not prepared to deny 
that such may be found in it — there can be little doubt 
that it is not only an enlargement of, but an improvement 
upon, the original work. We are glad, therefore, to see 
it rapidly approaching completion. The present issue, 
being Part 1X., extends from “ Simon’s Irish Coins” to 
“ Utterson”; and includes of course many important 
articles, the most prominent being that on “ The New 
Testament,” in which Mr. Bohn has been assisted by 
Mr. Henry Stevens, Mr. George Offor, and Mr. Francis 
Fry of Bristol. Another Part, which will complete the 
work, may, we understand, be expect d in the course of 
three or four months. 


The Personalities of the Forest of Dean; being a Relation 
of its successive Officials, Gentry, and Commonalty, &c. 
By the Rev. H. G. Nicholls, M.A., Perpetual Curate of 
Holy Trinity, Dean Forest. (Murray.) 

Our readers may remember our calling their attention, 
in very favourable terms, to Mr. Nicholl’s Historical and 
Descriptive Account of the Forest of Dean. To that local 
description the present is a personal supplement, which 
gives completeness to a very interesting Monograph. 


The Home and Foreign Review. No. VI. October. 

The new number of this able journal contains several 
articles of considerable interest, among which we would 
particularily notice that on Dante and his Commentators, 
which almost exhausts the subject; that on the “ Me- 
divval Fables of the Popes;” and that on the “ Forma- 
tion of the English Counties,” in which justice is done to 
the genius and acquirements of the late John Mitchell 
Kemble. The “Sketch of Contemporary Literature,” in 
which notice is taken of no less than sirty-three books of 
importance recently published, is far from the least valu- 
able feature of this number of The Home and Foreign 
Review. : 
The Journal of Sacred Literature 

No. VII. New Series. 

Like the periodical we have just noticed, this new 
number of The Journal of Sacred Literature renders good 
service by its numerous notices of new publications. The 
leading articles in the number before us are: “On Cur- 


and Biblical Record. 


rent Methods of Biblical Criticism;” “The Gustavus | 


Adolphus Society ;” “ The Chronology, Topography, and 
Archeology of the Life of Christ ;” “The Epistle of Bar- 
nabas ;” “ Buddhism ;” “ Ethiopic Liturgies and Hymns ;” 


“The Bordeaux Pilgrim in Palestine;” and “ Renau’s | 


Life of Jesus.” These, with the Correspondence and 
Miscellanies, form a valuable and varied mass of Biblical 
information. 


Lorp Lynpuur 


st.—A great and good man has passed 
away from amon 


gus. Ripe in years, rich in honours, 


all Comme nications ron tas Eorron should be 
| 


(3r¢ S. IV. Ocr. 17, "68, 


ay, 


and universally lamented—for it was his happiness fg 
have outlived all political animosity—Lorp Lyypnzy, 
diedj}on Monday last, in the ninety-second year of 
age, leaving a name which will be remembered while ogg 
page of England’s history remains. To the reputationg 
a profound Lawyer and an enlightened Statesman, w 

he achieved in the earlier part of his career, he added jg 
his latter days that of a true-hearted Patriot; and they 
who remember how, when fourscore and eight years 
passed over his head, that “old man eloquent,” with 
the energy of youth and all the wisdom of age, warms 
the people of England “not to consent to live in @ 
pendence on the friendship and forbearance of 
country, but to rely solely om their own vigour, 
own exertions, and their own intelligence,” will : 
agree with us in regarding the two emphatic wordga: 
words of solemn and most significant import —“¥gy 
Vicris!” with which he wound up that wonderful ee 
tion, as the true war-cry which called into existencagms 
thousands of Volunteers. One word more. Brilliant a 
was Lorp Lynpuurst’s intellect, his large-heartedngy 
was quite as striking. We have received at his hand 
great and unsolicited kindnesses; and his honoured pag 
can never be mentioned by us but with feelings of gua 
tude and affection. Peace to His Memory! 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent 
the gentleman by whom they are required, whose name and 
are given for that purpose: — 

Srensen’s Faraie Qveen.&c. 5 Vols. (Aldine Poets.) 
Loxvon Unsiversrry Catenvaa for the years 1852—1857. 

sive) 
——— — —— Macazine. 3 
b. 


Both incl 

Vols. 1856—9. 

¥. S. Nos. 1—5. 

Wynne E. Baxter, Campbell Road, Thornton 
Heath, $8 
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